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THE ARMY REFORM BILL. 

Mr. CarpwELi, we must own, has agreeably disappointed 
us. He has dared more greatly than we expected ; and yet 
he has not dared so greatly as we could have wished. His 
Army Reform Bill is a large measure. Considering the 
subject and its surroundings, the bill may even be called a 
radical measure. But it is not by any means a perfect—and 
therefore cannot be regarded as a final—measure. It isa 
good beginning of a great work; but it is only a beginning, 


and will have to be supplemented by further enactments by- 
and-by. Indeed, Mr. Cardwell’s omissions are as striking as 
his proposals; and while we heartily acknowledge the im- 
portance of the latter, we as heartily deprecate the former. 
It is something, however, to have made even a beginning of 
so difficult a work as the reform of the British Army 
system, encumbered as that system is by abuses and defects 
of all possible kinds; and it is much—very much—to have 
made so good a beginning as Mr. Cardwell’s bill embodies. 
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COLLISION IN THE MERSEY 
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BETWEEN THE STEAM-SHIPS WYOMING AND MOROCCO. 


If honestly and energetically worked out, the Government 
proposals will give us in time what we do not possess now— 
a real army ; but it is clear that they will not give us a cheap 
as well as an effective army; at least, not for a long time to 
come, if ever. We say, if honestly and energetically worked 
out; but a great deal depends upon that if. To accomplish 
the ends in view capable instruments are needed, and we 
doubt if, under existing arrangements, those instruments are 
likely to be forthcoming. We may, we daresay, rely upon 


114 


the present War Minister, so far as matters depend upon 
him ; but, deft and diligent workman though he may be, we 
fear that the tools he will have to handle will turn out to be 
but indifferently tempered ; and that some of them, at least, 
may prove a hindrance rather than a help. New measures, 
as a general rule, to be effective, require to be worked by 
new men; and we suspect that Mr. Cardwell has left too 
many of the old men about him for his new measures to have 
fair play. But of that more anon; let us look at the merits 
of the Government scheme first, and consider its demerits 
afterwards. 

First and chief of all, then, the purchase system is to be 
abolished. “ For that thank Heaven!” for no reform worth 
the name was possible while that huge abuse remained un- 
touched. And here let us remark that those who clamoured 
most loudly about the defectiveness of our armaments have 
got a good deal more than they bargained for or wished. 
Army reformers like Lord Elcho, Lord Eustace Cecil, Sir 
James Scarlett, and others, only wished for an increase in 
the Army; they did not calculate on such a change as should 
go far to destroy the existing monopoly of military com- 
mand in the hands of a privileged class. So far, we suspect, 
they are not agreeably surprised by Mr. Cardwell’s proposals. 
But the monopolists’ grief will, we hope, prove the nation’s 
joy; and in that reflection there is much consolation. ‘Then 
the amalgamation of the regular and reserve forces, and a 
free circulation of officers between the one and the other, are 
great points gained; as is the localisation of regiments, and 
(ultimately, we presume) of the army corps into which we 
hope to see the several regiments formed. ‘That Mr. Cardwell 
feels able to dispense, in ordinary circumstances, with com- 
pulsory service, both as regards the Regulars and the Militia, 
is a matter for sincere congratulation, though on that 
point also certain would-be Army reformers will be 
sadly disappointed; for there is no doubt that they 
hoped to see a large development in Great Britain of 
that militarism which is the curse of Continental countries. 
To men not yet freed from the traditions and prejudices of 
feudalism, and with little else save “ playing at soldiers” to 
occupy them, the notion of an armed nation, with them for 
its commanders, was no doubt extremely attractive ; but to a 
people situated as the bulk of Englishmen are, and absorbed 
in civil occupations as most of us unavoidably must always 
be, such a state of things would have been simply intolerable. 
Besides, as we have said on a previous occasion, compulsion 
in recruiting the ranks of the militia would have defeated 
itself by driving young men into the ranks of the volunteers 
in order to escape the ballot; the result being that we 
should have had a crowd of involuntary—and therefore non- 
effective—volunteers, and the ranks of the militia as sparsely 
and as ineligibly filled as at present, or even more s0. 
When we have mentioned the withdrawal from county lords- 
lieutenant of the privilege of granting commissions in the 
militia and volunteers, and placing that power practically 
in the hands of the Secretary of State as representing at once 
the Crown and the country, and the more complete sub- 
ordination than at present of the Commander-in-Chief to 
the responsible Minister for War, we have touched upon the 
most salient points in Mr. Cardwell’s scheme upon which the 
commonwealth may be congratulated. 

A word or two now as to the shortcomings of the measure; 
and chief of these we reckon the fact that it is not, appa- 
rently, designed to be an economical plan. Large Army 
Estimates will still be the rule, so far as we can see; larger 
even than at present, huge as our military expenditure now 
is. This we hold tobe acapital fault, for it is perfectly mon- 
strous that an army comparatively so small as that we main- 
tain—and even as that Mr. Cardwell contemplates—should 
be so enormously costly. We know that, man for man, 
British soldiers will probably always be more costly than 
Continental soldiers, because men in England are more 
valuable, industrially, than in any country in Europe; and 
we know, further, that when the State is not at liberty to 
take the services it wants, but must enter into free com- 
petition with private employers of labour, a higher price 
must be paid. But, admitting all this, it seems to us that 
the British people pay a great deal too much for their 
Army, and that, were the money wisely expended, a far 
more efficient article might be obtained at a considerably 
lower cost, particularly as, after all, the really working sol- 
diers are not extravagantly paid. Fifteen millions sterling 
per annum is a huge sum, and equally great things should 
be obtained for it. That they are not, proves that our sys- 
tem is sadly defective somewhere ; and that, even when all 
Mr. Cardwell proposes shall have been accomplished, the 
British Army will still be far and away the most costly in 
the world, shows that he has not carried reform far enough, 
and still leaves plague spots untouched. 

Some of these plague-spots are patent enough, and were 
clearly indicated by Mr. Trevelyan and Mr. Anderson on 
Tuesday night. To begin with; the expense of managing 
the Army is vastly too high, costing, as it does, four or five 
times more than does the management of the Navy. The 
system of cumulative salaries at the Horse Guards should be 
vigorously attacked ; for it is preposterous that gentlemen 
should be both extravagantly paid for services rendered in 
the department of the Commander-in-Chief, and likewise 
libe: remunerated for duties, regimental or otherwise, 
which they do not, and while employed on the Staff can- 


not, perform at all. Staff salaries should be given in substi- 
tution for, not in addition to, regimental or other active duty 
pay. Then there are the honorary colonelcies, which are 
simply sinecures under a flimsy disguise. These honorary 
colonelcies are supposed to be given to veterans for distin- 
guished services; but the great majority of them are held 


| by men who have never rendered any distinguished services | 
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to the State, and some by men who have rendered no services 
whatever. For instance, the Prince of Wales holds one such 
coloneley ; and, with all respect to his Royal Highness, we 
should be glad to know what services he has rendered that 
merit such reward. Special services should be specially and 
openly rewarded, not compounded for in this indirect and 
crooked way—a way, moreover, that opens the door to many 
and gross abuses, The system of Army supply, we suspect, 
likewise stands greatly in need of careful looking into; and 
were it so looked into, very considerable savings, we doubt | 
not, would be found possible. A Baxter at the War Office, | 
as well as at the Navy, would be a mighty boon to the British 
taxpayer. 

Yet another point which we think Mr. Cardwell has been 
too chary in touching concerns the post of Commander-in- 
Chief. We have no desire to join in an unmeaning cry | 
against the Royal Duke who now fills that post. His Royal 
Highness may be a tolerably good disciplinarian ; but we 
want something more in a Commander-in-Chief than that, 
or we do not require so high and so costly an officer at all. 
We want an Army organiser, not a mere accomplished drill- 
sergeant or superior sort of adjutant. The Commander-in- 
Chief should not only know what ought to be done, but have 
the knack of choosing the right men to do it; and that the | 
Duke of Cambridge is not a capable army organiser, is proved | 


by the fact that the British Army is not organised as an | 
army should be, and that there are no officers on the Horse 
Guards staff competent for the work. The British Army 


requires reform—thorough reform ; and until the other day | 


the Commander-in-Chief and all his subordinates were 
opposed to reform. What reliance can we place, then, on 
their zeal in carrying out changes to which they have here- 
tofore been—and there is reason to fear are in their hearts 
still—decidedly opposed? Moreover, we doubt the wisdom 


of unlimited tenure of the office of Commander-in-Chief; and | 
we are quite sure that no man should fill that post whose | 


social, apart from his professional, position places him in 
any degree above criticism. We are inclined to think, there- 
fore, that the post of Commander-in-Chief should be limited 
as to tenure, and that no Royal personage should be 
appointed to fill it. There are several scions of Royalty 
growing up who may by-and-by covet the chief command of 


the Army ; and, as guarantees of capacity are not available, | 


caution is necessary. 

Two or three other points in which Mr. Cardwell’s scheme 
seems to us defective remain ; but we can do little more than 
mention them now. Promotion, in future, is to be by selec- 
tion, the Commander-in-Chief being the selector, subject to 
the approval of the War Minister. But, so far as we can see, 
no test of merit or capacity is provided. Why not throw 
every step open to competition, and let the best man win it’ 
Proved capacity is the right test to apply to decide rival 
pretensions; and such a test would exclude favouritism, 
indirect purchase, and all improper influences. Then, we 
do not see that any adequate provision is made for the 
training of officers, either for regimental, field, or staff duties , 
and without systematic training thorough efficiency is not 
likely to be obtained. Some information as to the Prussian 
system of training staff officers is given in another column; 
and some such system would speedily be introduced into the 
British Army, had we a Moltke to do it. But, as we have not, 
Mr. Cardwell must set himself the task of devising a plan 
that will produce him. Till that is done, and our officers are 
really taught their business, the British Army is likely to 
remain inefficient, however it may be reformed, and whatever 
it may cost. 


COLLISION IN THE MERSEY. 


A COLLISION of a very extraordinary character occurred in the 
Mersey at dusk on Monday evening, Feb. 13, which, we regret to 
say, resulted in the sinking of a fine steamer belonging to the 
Mediterranean fleet of the Cunard Company. The screw-steamer 
Morocco, Captain Leitch, 1212 tons burden, was proceeding to sea, 
bound for Constantinople, with a full cargo of fine goods, valued 
at about £150,000, about five o'clock. The Guion steamer 
Wyoming, 2205 tons burden, Captain Whineray, had shortly 
before come out of the Sandon Dock, preparatory to sailing to 
New York, and had cast anchor off Egremont Ferry. The anchor 
had held, and the Wyoming was just swinging to the flood, with 
her stern towards the Cheshire shore, as the Morocco was ap- 
—a steaming to the northward, and keeping to the 

heshire side of the river, in accordance with the regulations of 
the port for outward-bound steamers. It happened that, just at 
the same time, a sailing-vessel was being towed to sea still nearer 
to the Cheshire shore than the steamer. The Morocco was in such 
a position that she was compelled to pass round the stern of the 
Wyoming, and the pilot was obliged to avoid giving her much of 
the starboard helm for fear of running into the vessel that was 
under tow. He would oppress to have been deceived as to the 
strength of the flood, which was swinging the Wyoming across his 

was that as the Morocco passed she 
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‘orocco’ and aft on the starboard side as the latter 
ed past her. It is supposed also that one blade of the 
Wyoming's screw-propeller struck the Morocco on her side under 
water, and tore her plates open for some distance. This supposi- 
tion is apparently confirmed by the fact that one of the blades of 
the Wyoming's sctew was found after the collision to have had a 
small piece knocked off. The Morocco began to fill rapidly with 
water, and it was evident that she must very soon sink. The 
utmost alarm prevailed amongst the passengers on board and 
other persons on the river in the vicinity. Four tug-boats got 
hold of the Morocco with the view of beaching her between Egre- 
mont and Seacombe, and the greatest expedition was used; but 
in five minutes, so rapidly had the water come into her, the fur- 
naces were extinguished and her machinery was of no use, 
Eventually she sank in four fathoms of water, immediately over 
the patch known as the Codlington Gap, a little to the southward 
of Egremont Ferry. She was not wholly submerged, but the 
water was level with her deck. The Wyoming sustained very 
little damage. In the evening the Morocco fell over on her star- 
board bilge, and all night lighters were engaged in saving as ftuch | 
as possil*s of the cargo, 
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FRANCE, 
M. Thiers, as was expected, has been invested by the Asse) 
with the chief direction of affairs in France, with power ¢ ata s 
Ministers. ‘The following appointments have been made :—\ 
Dufaure, Minister of Justice; M. Jules Favre, Minister of Puy, 
Affairs; M. Picard, Minister of the Interior; M. Jules s)) 
Minister of Public Instruction; M. Lambrecht, Minister of 
merce; General Leflé, Minister of War; Admiral Pot); 
Minister of Marine; M. de Larcy, Minister of Public Works, y)’ 
Thiers himself has undertaken no special Ministerial portfolio. 
as to have more time to devote himself to the general affays ,, 
the country. M. Buffet is said to have declined the portfolio .¢ 
Minister of Finance chiefly from fear of the susceptibilities w), 
might be awakened by the political part he played : 
functions he filled under the Empire. The new Governmen : 
been recognised by most of the foreign Powers—Eny),; 
Germany, Russia, and Austria included. as 
M. Thiers was present at the Assembly on Sunday, and jy, 
brief terms explained the policy of his Government, A. ¢) 
present time, he said, there was only one line of policy to fo 
and that was to put an end to the evils afflicting the country 


, 
» lh 
to put an end to the occupation of the enemy. The question i 
peace must be discussed courageously, and only accepted if 
honourable. The constitutional question could not be entertained 
while the country was in the grasp of the enemy. M. Jul 
Favre then proposed that, in order to facilitate the negotiations 
the Assembly should appoint a committee of fifteen deputi: 
proceed to Paris and be in constant communication with the neg: 
tiators; and the Government propored that during the negot 


tious the Assembly should suspend its sittings, ‘Lhese proj 
were adopted and the committee named, 

Public attention is now anxiously fixed on the negotiations fur 
peace, which were opened en Tuesday at Versailles, between MM, 


Thiers and Favre and Count Bismarck. The first step in ty 
negotiations has been the further prolongation of the armistice for 
two days—that is, till midnight on Sunday (to-morrow), Mos: 
of the French and German journals speak confidently of a; ful 
issue to the negotiations, From Bordeaux it is stated, under date 
of Feb, 23, that the ‘conditions of peace have been agreed upon 
between the German and French Plenipotentiares. The oyly 
points which are still to be settled are the guarantees to be given 
for the payment of the war indemnity, and these, it isanticipated, 
will be determined during to-day, and the treaty will most pro. 
bably be initialed ve varietur by the Plenipotentiaries to-night,” 
M. Barthélemy St. Hilaire has made a proposition in the French 
National Assembly to the effect that the Assembly shou'd form 
eight committees, charged to furnish information on the state of 


| the military forces, of the marine, the finances, the railways, the 


roads, the postal and telegraph communications ; also on the cous 
of 
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France, and of the interior administration, 
several 
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The Committee of the Moderate Left have decided to reply 
the proclamation of the Emperor Napoleon by a motion form: 
confirming the deposition of the Linperial dynasty. 

M. Ledru-Rollin, who was elected in three departments to the 
National Assembly, has resigned, having previously declined to 
stand as a candidate, 

M. Charles de Rémusat, who had at first accepted the Embassy 
at Vienna, has written a letter to the Government announcing 
that he can no longer adhere to his intention of accepting that 
post. 

Paris is rapidly resuming her old aspect. The theatres are most 
of them reopened; the markets are well stocked with food; the 
steamers are once more plying on the river; there are crowds of 
loungers on the boulevards; the omnibuses are running; and the 
restaurants are open, prices being somewhat higher in the humbir 
houses, but the same as of old in those of the highest class. 

The Mayors of Paris have signed an address, in the name of 
their fellow-citizens, expressing to the Lord Mayor, and begging 
him to transmit to the people of London, their gratitude for the 
fraternal sympathy manifested by England towards France, ‘hic 
address expresses satisfaction at seeing in the exchange of senti- 
ments a pledge of union in harmony with the interests of the two 
nations, and necessary for the development of liberty in Europ, 
The address is to be taken to London by five delegates otf the 
Parisian municipalities. 

The news which has been published in reference to General 
Ducrot is incorrect. According to advices received, an inquiry 
has been held in Germany which entirely exonerated him from the 
charge of which he was accused, and completely established the 
truth of his statements. The General has gone to Bordeaux to 
take his seat in the National Assembly. 

A report appears in the Figaro that a proposal for the neutralisi- 
tion of Savoy is being discussed, and also that the question of the 
continuance of the Treaty of Commerce with England and other 
countries is under consideration. 

A telegram from Versailles states that the contributions levied 
by the Germansin different parts of France, if not imposed in the 
shape of fines, will be calculated in the whole amount of the war 


indemnity. 
BELGIUM. 

It is shown by the last Census that 59,182 of the inhabitants of 
Brussels speak only French, 121,111 only Flemish, and 96,607 both 
languages; 150,265 know how to read and to write, and the very 
large number of 129,059 are completely ignorant. 


SPAIN. 

The elections for Deputies to the Cortes will commence on 
March 8, and the Cortes will assemble on April 3. 

Returning home early on Sunday morning, President Zorrilla 
and Senor Hernandez were fired at in the Calle Pez by two men. 
Seven balls passed behind them, but mixsed and entered the wall 
of a house. ‘The assassins fled undiscovered, leaving a blunderbu-s 
on the ground. Several persons suspected of attempting to assa:- 
sinate Senor Zorrilla have been imprisoned. 

Senor Olozaga has been appointed Spanish Ambassador to 


France. 
GERMANY. 

Count Bismarck, being desirous of ascertaining the views of S 
German statesmen on the subject of the terms of peace, has invited 
them to be present at Versailles during the negotiations. 

A Berlin correspondent says that the signs of approaching pence 
are increasing every day. Orders were received on the 20th to 
stop the trains conveying munitions, men, and railway carriages 
to France, which were just ready to leave Gorlitz and Glogiu. 
Until then the call for more reserves and landwehr-men to fill up 
the regiments had continued unabated. In every street in Berlin 
preparations for the reception of the Emperor are visible. 

The Berlin papers regard the transfer of the Grand Duchy of 
Luxemburg to Germany merely as a question of time. The 
Cologne Gazette says that the Zollverein isindispensable to Luxem- 
burg, and yet it cannot remain a member without joining the 
German Empire. Sooner or later it must choose between leaving 
the Zollyerein and incorporation with Prussia, and it may be as 
well to prefer the latter alternative at once, 

The story about the burning alive of a captain of Francs-Tirews 
is officially declared to be “‘ utterly without foundation,” 


AUSTRIA. 

The Reichsrath reassembled on Monday. The President of the 
Ministry introduced the members of the new Cabinet and made a 
statement, in which he said that the aim of the Government would 
be to restore internal peace, and that this object would be pursue d 
by strict adherence to the Constitution. ‘The Government will 
not abandon the constitutional path which has again been pointed 
out by the Emperor ; but will, mevertheless, willingly co-operat® 
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eae rds a constitutional alteration of those institutions which 
vile + the independence of the different countries of the empire 
scene an isrequired by the interests of the whole. The Ministry 
eet for such a purpose, take the initiative. The Government 
baled Po to introduce bills which shall have for their object a 
rortitution of the administrative organisation, on the principle of 
sutonowys the further development of free institutions, and a 
z lution of the Church question. 


THE UNITED STATES. 
Congress has authorised President Graut to appoint joint com- 
issione rs to rectify the north-western boundary, 
CANADA. 


The Canadian press ridicule and declare groundless a statement 
rtain American journals that proposals for the cession of the 


m 


wlth h American colonies to the United States will be submitted 
‘6 the deliberations of the High Joint Commission, 


The Assembly of Nova Scotia has passed a resolution protest- 


ing ay 7 - r 
without the consent of the people of Nova Scotia, 


LORD PALMERSTON ON FRANCE IN 1815 AND 1818. 

SuonrLy after the publication of Sir Henry Bulwer's “ Life of 
Lord Paliverston,”’ journals by that eminent statesman of tours 
which he made in France in 1815 and 1818 were discovered by Mr. 
Cowper-Temple. Selections from them, relating to the occupa- 
tion of France by the Allies, have been published by Messrs. 
Jentley aud Son, ‘The interest which attaches to the remarks of 
an acute and sagacious observer gives value to every line of the 
publication; but the parallelism between the circumstances in 
which it was written and those in which, more than half a cen- 


tury afterwards, it is published lends them added piquancy and | 


r; The following entry, the first in the journals, exhibits certain 
qualities which have lately been conspicuous among a certain por- 
tion, at least, of the French people—ignorance of institutions and 
events outside their own country, and of the forces which had sub- 
dued them. It was written at Havre on Aug. 30, 1815:— 


One of the douaniers who came on board the packet told us it was a great 
pity we had used Bonaparte so ill ; that no reliance could now be placed in 
Linglish generosity, but that it was evident we were not a free country, 
since th: Ministers had been able to send Bonaparte to St. Helena, in 
ceflance of the formal protests which were known to have been made 
puginet the measure by both Houses of Parliament. He affected to feel 
much for the fate of the Allies, who were only 600,000 in the midst of the 
whole population of France, and who would certainly be sacrificed if a 
scarcity was to happen, He said it was strongly reported that the Army of 
the Loire hed gained a victory over the Austro+Russian army last week, 
tiken one hundred pieces of cannon ; but with all this, there wes evidently 
a deep sense of national humiliation in all he said, 


Our own correspondence and that of our contemporaries have 
furnished instances of a disposition to be on the winning side not 
altogether dissimilar to the following, Lord Palmerston is speak- 
ing of an old Royalist, a verger, or svisse, apparently of the 
cathedral at Rouen :— 


He seemed strongly to suspect that the English meant to keep Normandy, 
and appeared resolved to make fair weather for himself with English 
travellers without loss of time. He assured us that two thirds of the town 
were generally anxious to belong to us, an, for his part, he should like it 
of all chings—they wonld then be able to carry on their commerce with us 
ro comfortably, without being troubled by ‘ ces tyrans de la bas.” It is 
amazit g how prevalent this idea seems to be throughoat Normandy. We 
took almost every possible opportunity of conversing with different sorts of 
people, and all of them — beadles, barmaids, postillions, hairdressers, boat- 
nen, ters, and national guards—appeared fully to expect that they 
thould be annexed to England, and not to have any other feeling upon the 
subject than a cesire to make us believe that it would be very agreeable to 
them, It is, indeed, quite striking to observe how totally everything like 
manly feeling and independent spirit has been crushed by the successive 
t rannies under which the people have suffered since the Revolution, and 
it is hardly possible to extract from any man a political opinion. They all 
tay the same thing—that it is indifferent to them who governs, provided they 
ure allowed to enjoy la tranquillité. 

“ herever we passed,” says Lord Palmerston, “‘ we heard complaints of 
the Prussians, who seemed to have behaved roughly. At the same time, 
when one asked details, with the exception of some particular cases of indi- 
vidual excess, they appeared to have chiefly confined themselves to heavy 
contributions, ... They told us that it is an old saying in Normandy, of a 
man who is working against his will for the advantage of another, ‘Qu’il 
travaille pour le Roi de Prusse.” They used to apply it to the corvées ; but 
they now have more appropriate occasions for using it.” 


In the following remarks, Lord Palmerston gives the opinions 
expressed to him by the Duke of Wellington of the system of 
requisitions practised fifty-five years ago by the Prussians, and 
practised now :— 


The system of individual plunder had been the ruin of the French army, 
fini would be the destruction of the Prussian. When officers were allowed 
to make requisitions for their troops, they soon began to make them for 
themselves ; and those who demanded provisions to-day would call for 
money to-morrow. War then assumed a new character, the profession of 
«ring became @ mercenary speculation, and the officer’s thoughts grew to 
be directed to the sequisition of plunder instead of the attainment of glory, 
‘The Duke had succeeded in keeping his army wellin hand. No officer was 
permitted to make any requisition for himself, but was obliged to state his 
wants to the commissary, who applied to the agents of the l'rench Govern- 
ment for the articles required ; and the supply being made through chan- 
nls known to the people, and by authorities recognised by them, the burden 
Wa not felt to be eo oppressive as if the exaction had been made by the im- 
mediite order of an enemy, and at the caprice of individual officers, The 
consejuenee was, that thongh both the Prussians and ourselves lived 


iualy at the expense of the country, the first are detested and the latter 
iked, 


‘The following extract affords a new view, or a new illustration, 
of the character of the Bonapartist family :— 

Dined at Verey’s with Bruce L, Nervins Ment Breton, a man who had 
hoon chief of the police under Bonaparte for three years: he looks like a 
thiet os inuch as a thief-taker, and has the most remarkable side look out of 
the corner of the eye I ever saw, He told us some amusing anecdotes of 
the Bonaparte family. He said that Napoleon was very much swayed 
#ud influenced by them, and particularly by his sisters, who were clever 
and ambitious women, and who often made him change determinations 
Which he had formed with apparent obstinacy. He said the brothers were 
most of them weak and foolish, and had, all of them, the inconceivable 
folly to imagine that when they were sent to be Sovereigns of conquered 
States they were really meant to be independent Kings, and that 

“was often difficult to convince them of their mistake. He was 


ar Cassel when Jerome came to take possession of the kingdom 
€ \ 


‘;halia, and he said the little man strutted about and gave 


orders to the right and left just as if he was fixed there for all eternity ; and | 


Nervins hinted to him something about the Emperor he replied, with 
“le dignity, **Sachez que je suis Empéreur chez moi.” Nervins, 
“wever, Who @ particular business it was to keep him in order, suggested 
that perhaps the Emperor might send a General of Division to take posses- 
sion of his kingdom if he gave himseif too many airs; and Jerome appears 
rs leveth to have been accessible to the force of such persuasive reasoning. 
se “'y, at a levee, a courier arrived with despatches from Bonaparte, 
“ervins, Who had sent complaints of Jerome, and entreated Bonaparte to 
give him a lecture, was curious to see how it would be taken, and maliciouly 
Pressed the little King to let them know what the Emperor said. Jerome 
Opened the letter, and with the utmost coolness and self- possession read it 
aloud to the Ministers and persons present; and as he rend it,itran that 
Lonaparte was delighted to hear how well he went on, that his administration 


inst any concession of the fishery rights secured by treaty | the kindly feelings entertained towards him by theold King were 


| square inch. 


Was so prudent and popular, his finances so flourishing, and his army to well- | 
established that he every day saw fresh reason to approve the choice he had | 


end him for that kingdom, and ended by assuring him of his undi- 
barn hed affection and regard. Nervins smiled at the manconvre ; and, 

Sving observed that a tall officer of hnssars had taken advantage of his 
*Operiority of stature to crane over little Jerome's shoulders while he was 


j°'lng the letter, he asked him as they went out what he thought of the fs 
: ‘d | and the Russian ports of the Baltic. 


ir fo ite Think of it,” replied the officer, “ [ never was so thunderstruck 
pies ‘fe. Why, would you believe it, I read the letter over the King's 

user, and it was word for word the dire:t contrary of what he read in 
fo vuhesitating a manner to us.” 


is 1 ne will serve to whet the appetite of our readers for 
'© Whole of the 


of national and individual character. 


Gailery ALTER JAsES, Bart,, has been appointed a director of the National 


rin place of Lord Overstone, who retires, 


» pamphlct-volume, which abounds in illustrations | 
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THE QUEEN OF SPAIN. 

Trovn_e has already come upon King Amadeo of Spain in the 
dangerous illness of his consort, who lies prostrated with military 
fever at Alissio. She has asked to receive the last sacraments, 

Maria Victoria, Princess of Cisterna, is the daughter of the 
Piedmontese Prince Cisterna, her mother being of the noble 
Belgian family of De Merode. ‘To this Piedmontese-Belgian 
origin she owes the fact thatshe represents hereditarily at the same 
time the most decided traditions of Italian constitutionalism, and 
the most devoted adherence to the interests of Papal Rome. 'The 
De Merode connection abundantly explains the second fact. The 
first is equally evident when it is stated that her father, who took 
a prominent part in the Piedmontese Liberal movement of 1821, | 
was condemned to death for that participation, hanged in efligy 
(having had the good fortune to avoid by timely flight the actual | 
punishment), had all his property sequestrated, and long lived an 
exile from his native Italy. It was during that exile that he made 
the acquaintance of the young Belgian heiress—Mulle. de Merode, 
Though Prince Cisterna’s Piedmontese property was sequestrated, 


the cause that it still continued to be administered for the benetit 
of the family, so that, when united with the De Merode estate 8, 
which trebled it in value, it made Prince Ciserna, on his return to 
Italy after the repeal of the sentence of banishment, one of 
the wealthiest men in the Italian peninsula. Prince Cisterna 
died in 1854, leaving his only child, Maria Victoria, barely six years 
of age; but he had already laid the foundation for his daughter 
of a system of education, scrupulously followed out by the sur- 
viving parent—a system much more in accordance with our ideas 
of the intellectual standard of a Victoria Colonna, and other 
Italian women of that stamp, than with the average run of the 
young Princesses or Duchesses to be seen on the Roman Pincio or 
the Florence Cascine. An early, severe, unbroken pursuit of 
mathematics and the kindred sciences—a comprehensive study of 
ancient and modern languages and history, a thorough training 
in at least the more important general principles of Roman and 
Italian law—such has been her course of reading and study, pro- 
gressing from her earliest childhood, It has not been pursued to 
the neglect of those feminine tastes and graces without which no 


| lady—however exalted her station—can ever command cordial in- 


terest and sympathy. At the same time there is no denying 
the fact that, however decorously Princess Maria Victoria 
Cisterna’s petticoats might descend to her feet, the stockings 
below have always been of the most cerulean hue. ‘The Finance 
Minister, Sella, himself a great mathematician, is reported to 
have left the presence of the august lady, after his first 
interview some eighteen months ago, in’ a state of ex- 
treme wonderment at the conquest which she had made in 
the domains of Lagrange and Laplace. To these pursuits she 
is extremely devoted; and no statement can possibly be more 


| remote from the truth than that which has appeared in some 


quarters that the final acceptance of the Crown of Spain by King 
Amadeus has been owing to the ambition of his wife. Princess 
Maria Victoria Cisterna is a Piedmontese of the Piedmontese. By 
her marriage with the second son of the King, by her own great 
private fortune, she occupied in Turin a position held by no other 
person save the King himself; and it is believed that she had 
nothing so much at heart as to live in the old Piedmontese capital 
the first female figure in its society, pursuing without interruption 
her private studies, and only sharing with them the cares of 
domestic management. Holding the De Merode views on religious 
questions, she had not the slightest desire to be placed in a posi- 
tion which—from its greater prominence—might bring either her 
husband or herself in more direct antagonism with the Court of 
Rome. But, though it is quite certain that the Princess of 
Cistérna would have greatly preferred remaining plain Duchess of | 
Aosta, it is equally certain that, having now assumed the duties 
and responsibilities of a Queen of Spain, she will, if her life be 
spared, bring to that task many right Royal qualities, It will 
not be her fault if the Spanish Court is not pet in dignity, pro- 
priety, and decorum to the best-conducted Court circle recorded 
in history, 1t will not be her fault if the aims and ends of 
Spanish policy do not rise far above those of cliques and cabals, 
and appear worthy in all respects of the future of a great nation. 


AN IMPROVED MARINE STEAM-ENGINE. 


Tue attention of the makers and employers of marine steam- 
engines has been turned towards the best methods of ensuring 
economy of fuel, and a contrivance by which this result has for 
some time been obtained on land has now for the first time been 
employed with good results at sea. 

Messrs. J. and I°, Howard, of Bedford, are the patentees of a 
steam boiler, which they call their “patent safety ;’? and which 
consists, in effect, of many iron tubes, each forming a small boiler, 
and between and round which the flameand heated gases from the 
furnace are allowed to play. The tubes are so connected by other 
tubes at their extremities that their aggregate yield of steam can 
be used just as if it came from a single source, and the great ad- 
vantage of the arrangement is that the steam pressure can be 
enormously increased without danger. The tubes are each tested 
to a pressure of 500Ib. to the square inch, and are commonly 
worked under a pressure of 1401b, Any explosion would be limited 
to a single tube, and, as the fragments of this tube would be con- 
fined by the outer case of the boiler, the only immediate effect 
would be the extinction of the fire by the water that would 
escape. 

Tt is thoroughly understood that the use of steam at high 
pressure is an important step towards diminishing the consump- 
tion of coal, and the results obtained from Messrs. Howard's 
boilers at Messrs. Crossley’s and other works on land have led to 
an endeavour to use the same engines on board ship. So far as 
can be judged from a single trial, this endeavour may be said to 
have been completely successful. 

The newly-built steamer Fairy Dell, the first vessel fitted with 
Howard's safety boilers, arrived in the port of London a 
few days ago on her first trip from Sunderland, and left 
on Friday morning week for Yarmouth, to take in a cargo of flour 
for France. On her voyage to London the quantity of coal burnt 
was not accurately tested, but it is believed that the ordinary con- 
sumption will not exceed 21b. of common steam coal per indi- 
cated horse-power per hour. Notes were taken on the voyage 
to Yarmouth, and it was found that a run of about eighteen miles 
occupied eighty minutes, and that the coal consumed was 3201b. 
The average steam pressure was from 1401ld,. to 1501b, on the 
From these data it may be inferred that the Fairy | 
Dell would burn only about half as much coal as a vessel with 
engines and boilers of the usual kind. 

Let it be supposed that an ordinary steam-ship would require 
1500 tons of coal for her voyage to China and back. She would 
take, say, 1000 tons, at 10s. per ton, in the north, and would buy 
500 tons in the Chinese ports at 40s. per ton, thus spending £1500 
in coal, A vessel with engines and boilers like those of the Fairy 
Dell would need only 750 tons for the double voyage. She would 
obtain the whole of this in the north at 10s. (£375), thus effecting 
a saving of £1125 in money, and increasing the available tonnage 
for freight by 258 tons on the voyage out, and by 375 tons on the 
voyage home. 

The Fairy Dell is owned by Messrs. Thompson and partners, of 
Sunderland, and is intended eventually to trade between that port 
The boilers are by Messrs, 
J. and F. Howard, of Bedford, and the engines by Messrs, Bates 
and Co., of Sowerby Bridge. The boilers are on the plan already 
mentioned, built up of 7-in. tubes; and the engines are on the com- 
pound inverted-cylinder principle, fitted with surface condensers, 
The diameter of the high-pressure cylinder is 8}in., and that of 
the low-pressure cylinder is 22in. Witha pressure of from 1401b. 
to 150 Ib, in the smaller cylinder, these dimensions allow the prin- 
ciple of expansion to be carried out in a very high degree, It 
speaks well for the arrangement of both engines and boilers that 


the ordinary engineers and firemen of the Tyne district have found 
no difficulty in working them. The Fairy Dell has been chartered 
in an ordinary business manner, and the enormous steam-pressure 
used to drive her has not as yet attracted any special attention. 


SIR SPENCER ROBINSON AND MR. CHILDERS. 
_ Sin Srencen Rowtyson has published a reply to the minute 
issued by Mr, Childers on Nov. 30 relative to the loss of H.M.S. 
Captain, Sir Spencer sets out by proposing to show—l. The cir- 
cumstances which led to the construction of the Captain by 
Messrs, Laird, and what there was unusual in the transaction, 


| 2. That the officers of the Constructors’ Department had no 


responsibility whatever, either legal, technical, or moral, for the 
success or failure; or for the safety or danger of the Captain. 
3. The proximate cause which probably contributed in a great 
degree to the loss of the Captain. 

Under the first heading the late Controller is very brief. He 
considers that for the lamentable disaster which befel the Captain 
there is a prim’ facie case of some default, either on the part of 
the designers or builders of the ship, or in the system on which 
she was constructed. As they intended her to be an efficient sea- 
going man-of-war, it was clearly their bounden duty to have 
ascertained the exact measure of her stability, and, if they failed 
to do this, the designers are to be blamed, and not those against 
whose judgment the experiment was undertaken. 

Sir Spencer Robinson's second position is set forth more at 
length. He first defines his duties, pointing out that he was not 
responsible when his advice was not followed, or when he was 
overruled, He then endeavours to show, from the manner in 
which the Admiralty dealt with the cases of the Monarch and the 
Captain (these vessels representing two different theories of ship- 
building), that it was never intended for the advocates of one 
theory to interfere with the work of the other. It was not 
judicious to put irresponsible people in the position the Admiralty 
gave to Captain Coles and Messrs, Laird; but this position was 
made for them by the board, in 1866 and 1867, and maintained 
for them by Mr. Childers, In support of his argument Sir Spencer 
Robinson quotes a passage from a letter, dated Nov, 23, 1866, 
written by him to the Admiralty, to this effect:—‘ Their Lord- 
ships’ directions to me as Controller of the Navy relieved me from 
all responsibility respecting this ship, except as to materials and 
workmanship.”’ This view was acknowledged both verbally and 
in writing by the Admiralty; and Sir Spencer therefore 
contends at some length that the board did, in the plainest 
terms, remove from the Controller's department the whole 
and entire responsibility for the success or failure of the 
undertaking Captain Coles and Messrs. Laird had entered 
into. As to the delay which took place in ascertaining the 
actual position of the Captain's centre of gravity, it is shown that 
she was treated exactly as all other ironclad ships have 
been treated in this respect. Mr. Childers, in his minute, 
spoke of the absence of any warning from the Constructor’s De- 
partment that the vessel was unsafe, whereas on March 15 last 
Mr. Reed stated his conviction that she could not possibly prove 
satisfactory. ‘To this report the Controller specially called the 
attention of the First Sea Lord, Mr. Baxter, and Mr. Childers. 
It was also made the subject of a minute by Sir Sydney Dacres. 
Yet the Admiralty contented themselves with simply writing to 
Messrs. Laird, directing their notice to the excessive draught 
of water, and stating that the balance due to them should be paid 
on their agreeing to make such alterations as might be required 
after suflicient trial. In the face of this, Sir S. Robinson main- 
tains that neither Mr, Childers nor Sir Sydney Dacres thought it 
necessary to make any further inquiry ; but they took upon them- 
selves the responsibility of ordering the ship to go to sea, with a 
view of ascertaining her qualities by actual experiment, Nothing 
was said or done which implied in the remotest degree that the 
responsibility for the failure or success of the Captain was to be 
transferred trom Messrs, Laird to the Controller, If any such 
suggestion had been made, Sir 8, Robinson would have suggested 
that a professional officer in his confidence should have been on 
board the Captain, and he would at the same time have raised an 
objection to the presence of Captain Coles, 

Sir S. Robinson's reply then goes on to show that although Mr. 
Childers’s minute professed to give Sir Thomas Symonds’s report 
relative to the behaviour of the Captain at sea, it really omitted 
many important passages, containing expressions of opinion from 
Captains Burgoyne, Coles, and Commerell, all tending to prove 
not only that the ship was considered safe to go to sea, but was 
actually and practically safer if teat handled, He (Sir 
Spencer) was so anxious for a thorough trial of the Monarch and 
the Captain that he applied to be allowed to hoist his flag alter- 
nately in these vessels. In order to do this efficiently he offered 
to vacate the oflice of Controller; but this request was refused, and 
he was allowed to go in the Monarch as a passenger only. The 
Captain was in company, and he made a report to the Admiralty 
on hisreturn. Here Sir Spencer takes occasion to correct a state- 
ment in the minute of Mr. Childers attributing to him one or two 
solitary remarks, instead of making a formal report. ‘I had,’’ 
says Sir S. Robinson, ‘shown, over and over again, that I did not 
recommend that ships carrying with them this element of danger— 
a low freeboard—should be built; but it was to prove the opposite 
theory sound—viz., that such ships ‘* 4 to be built—that the 
Captain was designed and sent to sea, She was built to prove that 
she could be as good and safe a seagoing cruiser as ships with 
higher freeboard, and that theory or sips ny two successive 
Boards of Admiralty had decided should be tried.’’ He adds that, 
after the Chief Constructor of the Navy had left office, his post 
was offered to a member of the firm who had built and designed 
the Captain, notwithstanding the record of Sir 5. Dacres respect- 
ing the errors in the construction of the Captain, 

With reference to the minute of Mr. Childers, in which Sir 8S. 
Robinson is described as having suggested that the Messrs. Laird 
should be communicated with, Sir Spencer points out that his sug- 
gestion was formed upon the report of Mr. Barnes respecting the 
shortcomings of the Captain, that he made special reference to 
this report, but that Mr. Childers, in professing to quote his letter, 
omitted all allusion to it. He proposed in this communication to 
call attention to the ‘serious and unexampled error’’ which had 
been made by the designers and constructors of the Captain, but 
“both Mr. Childers and Mr. Baxter objected to this letter being 
sent to Messrs. Laird, especially to the statements of the errors in 
the Captain’s construction of which Messrs. Lairc had been guilty, 
and suggested modifications; and, to my surprise, having left 
London under medical advice, I found that nothing had been done 
till after the Captain was lost.’’ 

The proximate causes which probably contributed in a great 
degree to the loss of the Captain are dealt with in the third part 
of this reply. After an unwonted display of crankness, observed 
by Admiral Milne, a few hours before the ship went down, “‘ so 
unusual in all the Admiral’s experience, so contrary to the former 
reports made of the ship’s stability, we find her carrying more sail 
than any other ship in the fleet in a squally night, and with her 
yards braced sharper up than usual, Every ship in the squadron 
either shortens sail, or has been blown away. The Captain does 
neither. Have we not here a proximate cause for the Captain’s 
loss? However faulty her design might have been, there is 
abundant evidence reported in the minutes of the court-martial to 
show that the ship and her 500 valuable lives need not have been 
lost. As the First Lord has included in his publication a board 
minute, giving the censure with which he thought it right to visit 
the proceedings of the court-martial held on the loss of the 
Captain, 1am bound to say that I refused to sign that minut 
not having been previously referred to about any court-marti 
and because I did not concur in it. I had, in October, officiall 
called his attention to the cause of the Captain’s loss, as prov 
by the evidence given at the court-martial. My opinions were 
confirmed by a letter written to the Admiralty by Admiral Sir 
Jan.cz Hope, the commander-in-chief at Portsmouth,’’ 


* 
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The material passage in Sir James Hope's letter, thus referred 
to, is the following. It was written in forwarding the minutes of 
the Portsmouth court-martial to the Admiralty :—“ In conclusion, 
it is proper to add that in the gale of May 29 last, when the 
Captain was under sail and exposed to the force of the wind, she 
weathered the gale in safety ; also that she carried her double 
reefed topsail through the first squall that occurred on the night 
on which she was fost, but that she was capsized by the second 
aquall, little greater in strength, which indicates that if her top- 
sails had been lowered in time she would not have foundered.” 


WAR SKETCHES. 

Tuovau the terrible contest in France has now been suspended 
for several weeks, never, we hope, to be resumed, sketches of 
incidents connected with it continue to reach us, and will, no 
doubt, still possess an interest for our readers. Most of those we 
publish this week were taken some time ago; but, owing to inter- 
ruptions in communications and other causes, have only now come 
toheet 

The Illustration of ‘*Camp Life Before Paris,’’ on page 117, 
shows that even the stolid warriors of Germany can snatch 
amusement from the hardest of conditions, and peradventure do 
a little private warfare on their own account, though with mis- 
siles no more deadly than snowballs, A pleasant relaxation from 
the sterner work of repelling sorties and levying requisitions must 
have been that friendly match among the fuel gatherers in the 
woods near Paris. The soldier who is loading the donkey’s pan- 
niers in the left-hand corner of the picture, and taking so little 
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heed of the mimic cannonade, was well content, we dare say, to 
let the “scrimmage” go on while he appropriated the best o: the 
“‘chump’’ pieces. . . ; ; p 
Another wintry scene, but of different import, is depicted in the 
view of the town and fortress of Montmédy after the surrender 
(page 124). But little damage, apparently, had been done to 
either town or fortress ; though we daresay a close inspection would 
show that the German siege guns had not played upon them for 
nought. But the doom had gone forth: the fortifications were to be 
destroyed ; so the people mustered, voluntarily or by compulsion, 
with pickaxe and shovel, to set about the work, A feeling of 
relief must have been experienced, too; for here isa washerwoman 
who has ventured out to dry her clothes upon the pales in front 
of the outer walls; while prudent men are turning an honest 
penny by providing refreshments for the workpeople. We hope 
the simple people of Montmédy will never again have to pass 
through a like ordeal—and that, too, whether their town be 
henceforth included in France or in Germany. Mr. W. H. 
Bullock, in a letter dated Montmédy, Feb. 17, gives the following 
description of the place as it is:— ; . 
«Tig letter ought by rights to be a picture, in two compart- 

ments. The one should give a distant view of the upper town, or 
citadel of Montmédy, seen as I saw it at sunset last night, 
standing out against a sky of Italian loveliness, calling irresist- 
ibly to mind Macaulay’s lines :— 

Like an eagle’s nest, 

Perched on the crest 

Of purple Apennine. 
The other should represent the battered and desolate aspect of 
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the interior, where almost every house is more or less a ryj 
About the destruction of Montmédy there is, however thig 
peculiar feature, that the roofs, albeit well perforated by ball a a 
shell, have still, as a rule, contrived to hold on to the totterin 
walls, so that the ruins are mostly partially covered in, Inaid. 
nine tenths of the houses are completely gutted, and rendered 
uninhabitable by the gulfs which yawn everywhere, and renda 
even exploration of them dangerous. The whole place ma ‘ 
compared to the look of a man who has just received ce te 
mendous pounding in a prize fight, and is utterly unable = 
"po oe ee se ik 
e continued presence the wrecks of roofs 

of the houses is explained by the fact that only hee ; 
half a dozen caught fire during the bombardment. Into aa 
médy the Germans can only have thrown a small proportion ft 
the shells called ‘ Brenngranaten,’ which aro calculated to on 
fire to houses, and which were so mercilessly showered int 
Bazeilles and Méziéres. Of the 600 inhabitants a large pr. 

ortion still remain, clinging to the ruins of their dwelliy 

am writing this letter in the only inhabited room of a thre % 
storied house, the walls of which will likely enough be shaken 
down on Monday morning next at six o’clock, when the out. 
works of the fortress, now being undermined, are to be blown 
up. 

** At present there is no dearth of provisions in Montmédy; for 
the 200 poor, who would otherwise be starving, are being fed b 
the Prussians out of the French military stores, found by them in 
the fortress, enormous quantities of which had been accumulated 
against the expected junction of M‘Mahon and Bazaine’s armies 


to come 


pro- 


at Montmédy. Of seed corn, I am informed that no want is ex- 

rienced, and that all the fields about Montmédy were sown 

uring the interval between the two bombardments, the first of 
which occurred on “9 5, lasting only one day, while the second, 
lasting two days, took place Dec, 13 and 14. That Louis XVI. 
should have selected Montmédy as the most secure place of retreat 
in his dominions when the Revolution rendered a flight from Paris 
oe: does not surprise me in the least, now that I have 
visited the place. Just as the King of Sexony retired with his 
treasure to the rock of Kénigstein, when Dresden became too hot 
for him, or the Pope to Gaeta, so the attention of a King of 
France, when bent on safety, would naturally be direc to 
Montmédy. Indeed, had one to be besieged anywhere, I would 
not hesitate a moment in choosing Montmédy, so strikingly 
beautiful is the a from the ramparts. How Montmédy 
ever got itself taken isto me quite incomprehensible, for the fortress 
is carved out of an almost isolated and precipitous rock, com- 
manding all the surrounding hills. Like Gibraltar, Montmédy is 
only connected with the mainland by a narrow neck, or rather a 
saddie, affording the only means of access to the place. Around 
the rocky headland, on which the fortress is upreared, winds the 
tortuous Chiers, which takes its rise near Longwy, and flows into 
the Meuse at Douzy. Beyond the river stretches away on every 
side a network of valleys, and out of the bottoms of which gleam 
streaks of silver, marking the course of the Chiers and its tribu- 
taries. Like the EE which flows through Bouillon—a 
river and town which all lovers of the picturesque should visit— 
the Chiers is never weary of doubling back upon itself. It isa 
wonder to me that either river ever gets anywhere, so retrograde 
is the general tenour of their course. he Chiers, however, 
repents iteelf of its wandering ways before losing itself in the 
Meuse at Douzy, and, about Carignan, becomes quite a useful, 
commonplace sort of stream, condescending even to furnish 
motive power to a wool-carding factory, over which I was 
conducted, 


| render reached the commandant. 


THE WAR: OUTWORKS AT BELFORT DURING THE SIEGE. 


“‘ Before me lies a history of Montmédy, just presented to me 
by M. le Maire, From it I learn that the fortress was captured 
by the French, under Le Ferté, from the Spaniards, who held out 

Nantly from June 1l to Aug. 6, 1657, during which period 

is XIV. himself was present in the French camp, and Vauban 
served before the place as cornet of horse. In July, 1815, the 
French were in their turn besieged by the Prussians, who failed 
to get possession of Montmédy till Sept. 22 of the same year; but, 
once in, did not evacuate the fortress till November, 1818, 
Although foreign to my subject, this brief historical notice may 
not here be altogether inadmissible, especially when regarded in 
the light of an epitaph. For, before these lines are printed, 
Montmédy will have ceased to exist as a fortress. In all its 
corners, or, more properly, bastions, curtains, demi-lunes, &c., 
Prussian soldiers are at this moment busily engaged in breaking 
up the war material and ammunition found in the fortress, 
igniting the fuses, and other operations, which to a civilian 
render peregrination about the ramparts somewhat exciting. 
From one portion of the ramparts I looked down across the fosse 
upon a very different scene—a solitary Sister of Charity, seated at 
an open window, with her frugal dinner before her, awaiting the 
return of her little company of scholars, diminished since the 
bombardment from forty te twenty-five. In another corner I 
came across a German sentry devouring a letter from his home 
at Kreuznach, containing news, cone can guess of whom, only 
forty-eight hours old, too!”’ 


A more recent event is depicted in our Illustration on page 116, 
Belfort, though the last of the French strongholds to succumb, 
and that, too, in virtue of a convention concluded at Versailles, 
and not by force of arms, had yet suffered severely in its outworks 
and other external defences, which had been shelled, set on fire, 
and considerably knocked about generally before the order to sur- 
The effect of shells bursting in 
one of those outworks is shown in our Engraving. The surrender 
of Belfort, it seems, was the price paid by the Frerch for a pre- 


longation of the armistice. A despatch, dated Paris, 18th, com- 
municates the text of an additional convention between Count 
Bismarck and M. Favre for the surrender of Belfort, and the cot- 
tinuation of the line of demarcation in the Cote d@’Or. <A radius 
of ten kilometres is placed at the disposal of the garrison of 
Besangon. Auxonne will have a neutral ground of three kilo- 
metres. The departments of the Doubs, Cote d’Or, are comprised 
henceforth in the armistice. The garrison marched out with all 
the honours of war. 

From inside Paris we are able to lay one sketch before our 
readers, This represents an encampment of Algerian cavalry in 
the Champs Elysées (page 120), which are ‘happy fields’’ no 
longer. Like all the other open spaces in Paris, the Champs 
Elysées have been occupied during the siege—and, for that 
matter, are so still—by encampments of soldiers. In fact, soldiers, 
soldiers tverywhere, has been the rule in the French capital for 
months past; and glad, indeed, no doubt, will be the residents to 
get quit of their defenders and be once more at liberty to enjoy 
themselves in the outdoor resorts so dear to their hearts. This, 
however, is not yet a certainty ; for, should the peace negotiations 
fail, the Champs Elysées, the Tuileries gardens, and other similar 
spots, are likely to be once again in possession of the military, but 
foes, not friends, this time. But let us trust that so sore a disap- 
pointment and so unwelcome a spectacle is not in store for the 
people of Paris. 

, We have but one other Illustration to mention, and that is a 
view of Fort Vanvres, one of the detached defences of Paris, at the 
time of the surrender. The works, on the Germans gaining pos- 
session, were found to have been considerably damaged by the 
bombardment, but, on the whole, not so much so as might have 
been expected. Indeed, the same may be said of all the fortifica- 
tions of the city; and, had no famine fought on Count Moltke’s 
side, he would probably have kad some difficult work to do ere he 
would — got into any of the outside forts, much less into the 
city itself, 
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INNER LIFE OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. NO. 391. 
MR, CARDWELL’S NIGHT. 

Veny full was the House on Thursday, Feb. 16; and what a con- 
gress of notabilities we had there ! Four Royal Princes were present. 
The Prince of Wales, Prince Arthur, the Prince of Saxe- Weimar— 
whoever he may be; cousin, probably, of the Grand Duke—and 
Prince Christian ; one or two foreign Ambassadors were also in the 
gallery allotted to diplomats, and some half dozen secretaries, 
who, in the absence of their chiefs, but not otherwise, have the 
privilege of entrée without challenge. And as toeminent military 
officers, they could not be numbered, The British Army was to 
be reconstructed that night, or, rather, a bill for its reconstruction 
was to be brought in and explained by our Secretary for War. 
Hence the extraordinary gathering of military notables. The 
Princes came down early ; but though Mr. Cardwell had got 
under way, they were in no hurry to go to their seats, but pre- 
ferred for a time to linger in the inner lobby and chat familiarly 
with members known to them—the Marquis of Hartington, 
Colonel Sturt, Lord George Hamilton, and other members of like 
rank, Very free and easy said members seemed to be, and not at 
all awed or stiffened in the presence of Royalty. 1t was notice- 
able, too, that his Royal Highness the Prince of Waies would dart 
away now and then to offer his hand to some member passing 
whom he knew. ‘These Royal people, having gossiped fora time 
in the lobby, went up stairs into the Peers’ Gallery, where places 
had been reserved for them. As soon as the galleries were opened 
a stream of people poured in to hear the wondrous tale which our 
Secretary for War had to unfold. 

And many more 

Mobbed round the door 

To see them going to hear it ; 
and had to be satisfied with that; for no man without an order, got 
beforehand, had a chance of admittance that night. Titled people 
were there, and military officers of high rank ; but without an order 
neither titles nor military rank could avail. 
HIS SPEECH, 

Mr. Cardwell rose about five o’clock, He spoke for nearly two 
hours and a half, and all that time he had the unflagging atten- 
tion of the House; yet there is nothing fascinating, or even 
attractive, in Mr. Cardwell's speaking. He is somewhat slow, un- 
impassioned, and in style and manner monotonous. How was it, 
then, that he could thus hold the House for two hours and a half ? 
No living parson could perform such a feat ; uo scientific lecturer, 
nor political orator. ‘The answer is that Mr. Cardwell had some- 
thing to tell the members which they were anxious to know— 
something in which they were deeply interested, which, in Lord 
Bacon’s phrase, came home to their business and bosoms. ‘That 
was the whole secret. Let pulpit and platform orators take note 


of this. During the last two years, and especially during 
the last six months, there has been much excitement 
about this Army question. At almost every gather- 


ing of the people it has been the prominent topic. If all 
that has been spoken and written about it during the last 
two years could be put in line (to use a military term), it 
pai be long enough to girdle the island. And then, what extra- 
vagant proposals have been launched! ‘The ballot, which we had 
during the old war, but more rigorous, as no substitutes were to 
be allowed, was advocated by some. Others declared that we must 
have the Prussian system—i.e., make every adult serve for a time 
in the Army. In short, very wild doctrines were preached— 
doctrines which till lately were never heard in England, and are 
repugnant to English habits and opposéd to Constitutional theory 
and practice, When, then, our Secretary for War stepped to the 
front to speak with authority, and not as these unauthorised 
spouters and scribes, it was not surprising that, as he unrolled his 
scroll, the attention of our representatives was patient and untiriug. 
It is not our duty to report or comment upon Mr. Cardwell’s scheme; 
our vocation is to describe Parliamentary ‘scenes and actors. 
But a word or two about Mr. Cardwell’s speech. We have often 
heard the right hon. gentleman speak, and more than once in 
these columns described his style and manner of speaking. We 
need not, then, do this again. But our readers will expect us to 
say something about this speech. Was ita good speech or was it 
not? Well, our answer {s short and decisive. ‘This was by far 
the most important speech which our Secretary for War during 
his long official life -has had to make, and it was the best he 
ever made. He had a great work to do, and he did it like a work- 
man. He had to propound and expound a grand scheme of Army 
reform, and to defend it.. The first part of his work, the pro- 
pounding and expounding, was done with such clearness and 
perspicuity that the most dim-sighted soul in the House must 


have seen it as in a glass. And as to his defence of 
his plan, it was certainly, for the time, a success; and 
that is all that he could have hoped to attain. Mr. 


Cardwell cannot be placed in the rank of our Parliamentary 
orators. He is not, indeed, in any sense an orator. He is a plain, 
business-like speaker; a man of talents the like of which are not 
uncommon in the House; aclear, easy, fluent, and, from long 
practice and good sense, skilful debater. He is, moreover, a 
terrible worker. Though you may not agree with his arguments, 
you may be sure that his facts are incontestable; and, lastly, he 
is of so calm and amiable a disposition that if he cannot convince 
he will never exasperate an opponent. Mr, Cardwell has of late 
had scant justice done him; he has been called weak, and by 
scores of writers and spouters denounced as unfit for his post. 
But we venture to say that of all the members of the Governiment 
there is no man upon whom the Prime Minister more confidently 
relies than Mr, Cardwell. 
THE DOWRY QUESTION, 

We have frequently had to notice how grave questions often 
instantaneously change their aspect when they get imported 
into the House of Commons, and how bubbles blown up 
by the angry breath of platform speakers to a portentous 
size, as soon as they reacn the clear, raretied Par- 
liamentary atmosphere, change their lurid hues, collapse, and 
pass away. We had an example of this on that Thursday night 
after the Army business was finished. ‘che next order of the day 
was the second reading of the Princess Louise Annuity Bill. When 
the motion was made in Committee of the whole House, on Mon- 
day, the 13th, ‘That an annuity be granted, &c.,”’ not a note of 
objection was sounded; and it stands recorded in the Journals 
that the resolution was “‘ carried nemine contradicente.”’ This was 
surprising and unexpected ; for Mr. P. A. ‘Taylor was in his place, 
and Mr. Fawcett, and many more hon. members who had pledged 
themselves to oppose, or not to support, this grant. A loud burst 
of cheering greeted the announcement from the Chair that the reso- 
lution was carried unanimously. Opposed bills are often allowed 
to pass their first stage without contest; but resolutions granting 
money, if objected to, should be opposed in Hmine—i.e., at 
the threshold, or the beginning; and we all thought that 
this resolution would have been resolutely and hotly confronted 
ag soon as it should take form and make its appearance. But, as 
we have said, it nem. con. Nor was it opposed when it was 
Saad to the House’’ on the following day, and the bill 
founded thereon, which in due form was brought in and read the 
first time. Whatthen? Did the opponents of the grant hesi- 
tate—* funk it,’’ as schoolboys say? Not Mr. P, A. Taylor, nor 
Mr. Fawcett, we may be sure; they are not the men to flinch, 
though a world in arms confronted them, ‘The truth is, it was 
their courtesy that led them not to oppose the grant at its first 
po They were ignorant of the distinction which we have 
ni above. When the second reading of the bill was pro- 
posed, Mr. yn immediately rose. It was an 
tunate time. It was nearly half-past seven when the Army 
and when Mr. Taylor 
<p reminded him that the hungry members 

to listen to speeches, But Mr. Taylor is not the 


business was brought to a close; 
rose a storm 
were in no m 
roping d gh tog he 
his way, and if he di 


groans, Steadily and bravely he went on 
not conquer entire silence with his strong 


unfor- | 
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and clear voice, pausing at times for a few seconds to allow the 
occasional blasts from below the bar to expend themselves, he 
made himself heard and understood, as, indeed, he always does, 
for, without pretending to oratorical graces, Mr. Taylor is a clear 
and forcible speaker. We once heard him make a speech upon ihe 
game laws, which, to our judgment, was one of the best speeches 
upon that subject we had ever heard. The Liberal papers 
gave the world only a miserable abridgment of that excellent 
speech — albeit they reported a shallow, fiippant reply to it at 
length, which, to say the least of it, was an eccentric way of 
backing their friends. 

Mr. Disracli, when Mr. Taylor finished, formally supported the 
grant; and Sir Robert Peel rose, and favoured the House with an 
incoherent harangue, as his manner is. A dashing speaker, and 
brave, is Sir Robert; and he might have been a power in the House 
of Commons, but for ene defect. Nature, when she launched him 
into the world, forgot to ballast his mind with a due quantum of 
the logical faculty-——capacity, Sir Robert was followed by Mr. 
Goldney ; and a very good speaker is Mr. Golduey, and generally 
the House likes to listen to him. But not now, Mr. Goldney. 
It is nearly eight o'clock, good Sir, and our dinners are waiting. 
Mr. Golducy raised his voice very high, and looked defiant ; but 
to no purpose, A tempest of groans and shrill cries of ‘Divide! 
divide!’’ assailed him from all quarters of the House. And he 
had to sink into his seat; and then came the division, And what a 
division! For the grant there were 850; against it, 1. Thus, 
then, it stands recorded in the Journals. But we must add to each 
number the tellers, and then the numbers will stand—For, 352; 
against, 3. A very pleasant telegram was that which her Majesty 
received at Windsor whilst she was dining that evening. 

TORY-RADICALS AND RADICAL-TORIES, 

On Friday, Feb. 17, @ cluster of young members below the gang- 
way on the Liberal side of the House aired their eloquence and 
their statesmanship. The motion before the House was ‘That 
Mr. Speaker do now leave the chair’’—that the House might 
resolve itself into a Committee of Supply. To this the Hon. 
Auberon Herbert moved an amendment, to leave out all the words 
after ** That,’ in order to add these words, ‘‘ This House is of 
opinion that it is the duty of her Majesty’s Government to act in 
concert with other neutral Powers to obtain moderate terms of 
peace, and to withhold acquiescence from terms which might impair 
the independence of France and threaten the future tranquillity 
of Europe.’”’ Mr. Auberon Herbert thinks that her Majesty's 
Government, or rather our Prime Minister and our Foreign Secre- 
tary, have shown a deficiency of wisdom in their policy in 
the matter of the war, and so he steps forward to supplement the 
deficiency. This is curious. Mr, Auberon Herbert is young, 
only thirty-two years old, first came into Parliament last 
year, and at present has achieved no reputation as 
astatesman. ‘This, though, was not-the only curious and note- 
worthy feature of this debate. Non-intervention has always 
been deemed the shibboleth of the Radical party, It was born 
below the gangway. I's most earnest, and able, and eloquent 
defenders—Cobden and Bright—sat there. But lo! now extreme, 
almost Republican, Radicals impugn the doctrine, and urge upon 
the Government an intervention policy, and Tory taunts come 
from Radical lips—witness that speech delivered on this night by 
Sir Henry Hoare. Indeed, the words and phrases which the 
hon. Baronet used are antiquated and obsolete even on the Tory 
side of the House, ‘This, too, isremarkable, But here is some- 
thing still more so. Mr. Auberon Herbert's clever speech evoked 
very few cheers from his own side of the House, Indeed, except 
those which came from the little knot of his disciples around him, 
none. But that is not surprising, The perverts from the faith 
are but few; the great body of the Liberal party is still sound. 
But surely this is worth noting: the cheers from the other side 
were few and far between, and never enthusiastic. Moreover, 
when Mr. Muntz, a stanch old Birmingham Radical, in plain, 
vigorous language, defended the Government policy ; when Mr. 
Horsman spoke strongly in favour of the Germans, there actually 
came from certain prominent members on the Tory side of the 
House sonorous expressions of approval. But neither is this all. 
The most decided approval of the policy of neutrality adopted by 
the Government came from a Tory—to wit, Lord Royston, eldest 
son of the Earl of Hardwicke, late Postmaster-General in the 
Conservative Government. ‘I am,’’ said the noble Lord, ‘‘ upon 
many questions opposed to her Majesty’s Government, but I 
believe in this instance their conduct deserves the thanks of the 
country.’’ Mr. Herbert did not divide the House, ‘Then 
nothing was done?’’ Oh, yes; much was done; quite other, 
though, than what Mr. Herbert intended. He wanted the House 
to declare that it does not approve of the conduct of the Govern- 
ment; but he brought out clearly the fact that it does. Curious 
phases these, readers of the Inner Life of the House of Commons, 


Jimpertal jOarltament. 
FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 17. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
The sitting of the House was but short, and the business transacted 


unimportant. —- 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
OUR POLICY DURING 1HE WAR, 

Mr. A. HERBERT moved a resolution aflirming that it is the duty 
of her Majesty's Government to act in concert with other neutral Powers 
to obtain moderate terms of peace. He quoted largely from the bluebook, 
in order to show that England refased all concerted acticn with the other 
Powers, either to prevent the war or to bring about a peace. 

Some of the speakers who followed complained bitterly of the policy of 
the Government as having humiliated the country before Europe. 

Sir R. PEKL strongly supported this view, and maintained that the 
irresolute policy of the Government had led to the obliteration of the 
influence of England in. Europe. 

Other members, including Mr, Cartwright, Mr. Julian Goldsmid, Mr, 
Horsman, Sir H, Bulwer, and Mr, Muntz, wok a different view, and re- 
garded the motion as impolitic and ill-timed ; while Sir Henry Hoare de- 
nounced the peace-at-any-price party, Mr. Torrens appealed to the 
Government to intercede for France, and Mr. Bass deprecated an extorted 
peace, 

Mr. GLADSTONE agreed that an extorted peace would not be for the future 
interest of Germany. He believed that neither belligerent wished us to 
take out of its hands its own function—tbe statement of its views to the 
other; and he remarked that Englund had no reason to be dissatisfied with 
the position itoccupied in European affairs. 

Mr. HERBERT thereupon withdrew his motion, 

THE DIFFERENCES AT THB ADMIRALTY. 

Lord H. LENNON criticised unfavourably the condition of the Board 
of Admiralty, especially impugning the conduct of the First Lord. 

Mr. GLADSTONE energetically defended Mr. Childers from ibe attacks 


made npon him; and the discussion was kept up for some time longer by mately withdrawn upon an assurance given by the President of the Foard 


Mr. Corry, Mr. G. Bentiick, and Mr. Bexter ; alter which the House passe 
to the orders of the day, : , . 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 
wie 7 HOUSE OF LORDS. 
e House read the West African Settlements Bill and th 
Resignation Bill the second time, » ion 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
ROYAL RESIDENCE IN IRELAND, 

Mr. GLADSTONE, answering Mr. Stacpoole, stated that the question as to 
whether there should be a Royal residence in Ireland had been in the view 
of the Government; but he was not now in a condition to makeany positive 
declaration on the subject. 

Princess Louise’s Aunuity Bill passed its third reading without remark, 

UNIVERSITY TESTS, 

The Househaving gone into Committee on the University Tests Bill, 

Mr. Stevenson sought to expunge words which except persons taking a 
degree in divinity from the operation of the bill, but this was negatived 
by 155 to 140, Mr. Fawcett then proposed to omit a proviso that no lay- 
man, or person not in holy orders, shall be eligible to any office which is 
now restricted to persons in holy orders, which was likewise lost, the 
numbers in this case being 182 to 160, This serious reduction of the ma- 
jority was loudly cheered on the Liveral side, and Mr. Fawcett bade the 
Prime Minister ponder carefully the significance of a victory obtained over 
his own party by the aid of Conservative votes, Mr, Gladstone retorted 
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that the Government had already pondered the matter, and their q.,\.; 

was irrevocable, Mr, C. Bentinck moved to add a proviso to 1} 

saving the rights of members of the Church of England to offices special) 

intended for them by the founders and donors; but it was oppoced by iu y 

Gladstone ; and, after a brief conversation, it was not pressed, =e 
THE BALLOT. 

Mr. W. B. Forster, in bringing in the Ballot Bill, explained that j },, 
been transferred to him from the Marquis of Hartington solely becar sail; 
had less legislative work on his hands than the Marquis in his new positi 
of Irish Secretary. ‘Taking it for granted that the main features of ¢,.. 
scheme of last year were fresh in the mind of the House, Mr, Forster \,,, 
on to explain the changes he intended to propose in it; and, first, munieip; 
elections, as well as Parliamcntary, are to be included in the bill, ; 
machinery for voting two principal conditions would be kept in view 
plicity and complete secrecy—and by secrecy Mr. Forster meant that the 
voter ehould not be able to prove to any one how he had voted, because 


that would defeat the object of the ballot. To obtain this the bi!] 
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that none but official voting-papers shall be used, that they In ia 
given to the voter until heentersthe polling-booth, and that the voter shall t 
put any mark on the paper except what is necessary to show for whom he y Fl 

In like manner three dangers more or less peculiar to the ballot are guar ed 


against in the bill—tampering with the voting-papers, forging them, 1 
personation, Taking the last first, Mr. Forster, after Mrguing that q 
scrutiny is useless for the detection of personation and bribed votes, stated 
that the machinery of counterfvils, &c., contained in last year’s bilj had 
been abandoned, and that no provisionsor a scrutiny would be made in tiig 
bill, But there will be a clause putting attempts to precare personatioy on 
the same footing as attempts at treating ; and also, wherever it ig proved 
that a candidate or his agent has attempted to bribe or to prceure person. 
tion, in every case a vote shall be struck off that candidate's poll 
The possibility of tampering with the ballot-papers is met 1) 
minute precautions for locking the papers up and guarding Ui, ny: 
and, to prevent forgery, the returning ¢ Meer when be delvers : 
ballot-paper is to stamp it with a secret stamp. The penaluies of treaty, 
(not of bribery, as in last year's bill) are impored on @ candidate who « 4s 
not include all his expenses in the return, and who pays personally { 
which onght to be paid by an agent. Among other minor changes 
Forster mentioned that public-houses must no longer be used for com; 
rooms. Nomination days and declarations of the poll are abolished 
all theze details ure to be open to the fullest consideration and amend 
in Committee. Finally, he announced tha* the legul expenses of candidates 
are thrown on the local rates, expaiatng at leugth on tue objections in 
principle to the present system, and on the practical hardships it inflicts « h 
poor candidates ; and he concluded by an urgent appeal to the Consery,,. 
tives to lay aside party feeling in dealing With & measure which, wh le it 
destroycd improper influence, would give strength to the legitimate 
influence of property, station, and blameless discharge of public duties 

The right hon. gentleman was followed by Mr, Leatham, who consider, d 
the bill a decided improvement on that of last year; by Mr. @. Bentinc 
who expressed his belief that it would be a most unpopular measure : |, 
Sir Dominic Corrigan, who made a@ humorous speech in its favour; by My 
Berestord-Hope, who approved of the abolition of nomination days, but Wis 
not in favour of secret voting ; and by Sir Henry Hoare, and Mr, Henry 
Jumes, who criticiced the details of the bill. Leave was then given to 
bring it in. 


dl 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Priacess Louise’s Annuity Bill, the Ecclesiastical Dilapidations Bil], aq 
the Juries’ Act (1870) Amendment Bill were severally read the cecond 
Lime ; and the West Atrican Settlements Lill was passed through Commitic, 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
AKMY ORGANISATION, 

Mr. TREVELYAN moved the two following resolutions ;—“ That, in the 
opinion cf this House, no scheme for militery :¢organisation cau be re- 
garded as complete which does not alter the tenure of the Commander-in- 
Chief in such a manner as to chable the Secretary of State for War to ayuil 
himself freely of the best administrative talent and the most recent military 
experience trom time to time existing in the British Army; and that the 
consideration of the cost involved in the abolition of the purchase system 
urgently calls tor the imaicdiate removal of obsolete and antiquated sources 
of military expenditure.” After expressing his entire approval of the pro- 
posed manner of abolishing purchase, he directed his first attack on 
the permanence of the Commander-in-Chief's appointment, arguilig 
that it prevented the Secretary of State, almost always a@ civilian, 
from obtaining competent military advice. Quoting the eviderce 
of the Duke of Cambiicge before the Commission, he dilated on 
the absurdity cf intrusting the new system of promotion by selection to 
pergons who had confessed that they were unable asd uuwilling to undei- 
take it. Many important military questions, too, were comivg up for dis- 
cussion and sectlement—such as the localisation of the Army, the separation 
of the foreign and home armies, &c.—and the Horse Guards, be maintained, 
which had always opposed reforms in the Army, was incompetent to advise 
the War Office in regard to them. In a long digression into the condemned 
purchase system, he contended that the Hurse Guards was to blame for its 
not having been abolished afver the Crimean War; and in like manner be 
attributed to the Horse Guards the increase in the Army Estimates, which 
had not prevented a cry for larger armaments, Under this head, he went 
into a minute and discursive dircassion of certain votes in the Army Esti- 
mates, layitas his finger on such points as the sinecure colonelcies, army 
agents, &c., the retention of which he attributed to the influence of te 
Duke of Cambridge and the Horse Guards, and promised that the * Army 
Reformers” would fight all these matters in Committee of Supply. 

Mr, ANDERSON seconded the motion, and inveighed against the past, 
present, and future operation of the Horse Guards’ influence, His remedy 
was to reduce the scule of high pay and to abolish many of the officer, 
leaving their duties to be performed by military Under-Secretaries, 

Captain Vivian, in reply to the motion on behalf of the Government, 
denied that there any longer existed a dual government of the Army, 
enumerating the changes Mr, Cardwell had made towards consolidating 
the Horse Guards and the War Office. As to the tenure of the Commander- 
in-Chief’s office, he dwelt on the practical inconvenience ot laying down a 
rule, and the impediments it would place on a free choice by the Gover - 
ment of the best man ; and he pointea out that, though the Duke of Can- 
bridge might have expressed to a Royal Commistion his Objections tou 
system of selection, he had professed himself ready to carry it out to the 
best of his ability if adopted by the country, 

The debate was continued by Lord K. Cecil, Lord Bury, Colonel North, 
Mr. O'Reilly, Majer Dickson, Mr. Bernal Osborne, and others, 

Mr. CARDWELL declined to be drawn into a discussion of many points 
raised which more properly belonged to the coming debate on the Army 
Bill; but he pointed out that the dual government had been entirely ube- 
lished by the Order in Council of last year, and that the Horse Guards was 
about to be brought under the same roof as the War Office, The Duke of 
Cambridge was not the only person who was opposed to promouon by 
selection fourteen years ago, aud his opinion then was no reason why he 
should not carry it out now. Considering the necessity of not lowering tLe 
importance of this high office, and the restrictions it would impose on lve 
choice of the Government, he was opposed to limiting its tenure as pr 
posed, and he earnestly begged Mr. Trevelyan to be content with the cebate, 
and not to press his motion to adivision, 
aga + ug ata however, refused, and on a divizion he was beatcu Ly 


MR, GLADSTONE AND THE POPE, 

There was some discussion upon the motion of Mr. W. Johuston for the 
production of a copy of a letter addressed by Mr. Gladstone to Mr. Dease on 
the subject of the preservation of the spiritual authority of the Pope; ard 
the Prime Minister entered into some explanation of the meaning which be 
intended to convey in that document; but in the end, the House, by a 
majority of 63 —163 to 90—declined to wake of this private communication 
4 Parliamentary paper. 
WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 22, 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

_The Merchant Shipping Survey Bill, introduced by Mr. Plimsoll, wus 

discussed at some length on the order for its secona reading, bat was ulu- 


| of Trade that, in the event of the Merchant Shipping Code Bill of the 


Government not being likely to pass this Session, the provisions it cor tull.s 
relating to the navigation of unseaworthy merchant-vessels should be 
ae together and passed as a separate aud substantial measure without 

The Game Laws (Scotland) Bill and the Public Parks, &c. (Land), Bill 
Were read the second time, Mr, M‘Laren brought in his Church Rats 
Abolition (Scotland) Bill and Mr. Sheridun his Lodgers’ Goods Protection 
Bill, Mr. Hick nominated the Select Committee on steam-boiler eX- 
plo-ions; and, on the motion of Mr. Glyn, a new writ was ordered for the 
7a & member for the city of Hereford, in the room of Colonel Clive, 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 23, 
, HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Princess Louiee’s Annuity Lill passed through Committee, 
7 rr NATIONAL DEFENCES, 

The Earl of CARNARVON, in moving for a series of returns connected 
with our national defences, took occasion to comment upon the recent 
statement made in the other House by Mr, Cardwell when introducing bis 
scheme for the reorganisation of the Army, characterising such scheme a8 
utterly inadequate for the attainment of the object in view, and one of the 
Most extravagant ever propored by a Minister in Parliament, 

4 Pete — aye sotaror in defending the scheme of the Minister for War, 
eprecated any discussion of the Army Estimates before they bad been 
formally placed before Parliament. : 
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worse of a lengthened discussion the DUKE of CAMBRIDGE denied 
ver stood in the way of any improvement in the organisation 
y. On the contrary, he had warmly supported every measure 
0 promote the efficiency of the whole service and the interests 


'y agreed to, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
DISTURBED STATE OF WESTMEATH, 

xfarquis of HARTINGTON gave notice that on Monday he would 
+ a Committee to inquire in o the disturbed state of Westmeath ond 
cent, With a view to the consideration of its cause and remedy ; 
“jould further move that the said Committee be # secret one. 
INDIAN FINANCE. 
GLADSTONE moved the appointment of a Committee to inquire into 
_ce and the financial administration of India, the right hon. gentle- 
rg in his sper ch his intention to suggest that such Committee 
oint one, to be composed of eleven members of each House of 

; i y ont. A disenssion thereupon ensued, in which grave objections were 
ee . gentlemen on each side of the House to the Committce being a 
‘2 ultimately the motion simply was agreed to, 

UNIVERSITIES TEST BILL. 

hird reading of this bill was carried, after a statement from Mr. 
+ a ort reiterating the objections he had urged the other night against the 
ah ons requiring the appointment to certain professorships being made 

ndi {oI al to the parties being in holy orders. : 
ve Ecclesiastical Titles Act Repeal Bill and the Mines Regulation Bill 
read the second time. 


and he 


yw 


1 


wer 


PARLIAMENTARY DIVISION. 
ROUSE OF COMMONS.—Monpay, FEB, 20, 
UNIVERSITY TESTS BILL. 
\JENDMENT proposed In Committee, in page 2, to leave out from the 
ss provided, That,” in line 28, to the word “ office,” in line 38 (Mr. 
weet) ¢ tion put, That the words proposed to be left out stand 
reof the Clause.” —The Committee divided—Ayes, 182 ; Noes, 160, 
AYES. 
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THE MARQUIS OF NORMANRY, accompanied by the Marchioness and 


will leave England for Melbourne in April next, to assume his duties 


Governor of Brisbane, 


_ IIE LonDON SCHOOL BOARD —At the meeting of the London School 
'd, on Wednesday, a long discussion took place on the expediency of 
‘bg a resolution moved by Mr. W. H. Smith, M.P., providing for 
Li ‘eading and religious instruction in public elementary schools, but 
LS, ‘ing all denominational catechisms and formularies. Mr. Morley, 
M.T’@meconded the motion. The Rev. W. Rogers moved an amendment 
) ro'esting ageinet the discussion of any abstract resolutions concerning the 
Ss noples or subjects of ins'ruction in such schools, This, however, was 
ri 


v' seconded, Mr, Ohatfeild Clarke next brought forward an amendment 

cling lo Mr, Smith’s motion as being oppored to the system of religious 
vality, and as leading ultimately to denominational teaching. This was 
Fe onde a by the Rev. J. A. Picton, and, after some debate, was lost. The 
cussion, having continued until seven o'clock, was adjourned for a week, 


,. /!'& NATIONAL GALLERY,—The annual report of the director of the 


‘pol Gallery states that five pictures were bought during last year— 


+) & picture, by David Teniers, of * An Old Woman Peeling a Pear ;’ 
PR Peter Martyr,” the portrait of a Dominican monk, by Giovanni 
ont, imported from Milan; “ The Procersion to Calvary,” by Boccaccio 

ata br ‘no, imported from Milan; “The Madonna and Infant Christ, the 
ful Baptist, amd Angels,” an unfinished picture, ascribed to Michael 

03 40 altar-piece, by Giambattista Cima da Conegliano, representing 


at Ty: Incredulity of St. Thomas.” ‘The collections of the National Gallery 
vis pee n'e t qvare pnd at South Kensington have (assuming that all the 
persor o he musenns visit the picture gallery) been attended by 1,913,546 
robs cn the public @ays during the year 1870—898,715 at Trafalgar- 
Theale td Ll4. 19 at South Kensington, The daily averege attendance at 
was ‘911, Gvare, vpeu to the public 180 deys, was 4915; in 1809 theaversge 
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THE LAW OF LITERARY LIBEL. 

Tur Inivsrrarep 'Trmes has more than once “ ventured’’— 
if that diplomatic phrase may be pardoned here—to call 
attention to the uncertainty attending the interpretation of 
the present law of libel. The case of “Sala vy. Stoughton 
and Another” is one more illustration of an old text, and 
presents, indeed, an immense field for comment. To begin 
with, one would be glad to hear that the plaintiff had had 
the magnanimity to press the damages; and such is the 
“ plorious uncertainty of the law” that no human being 
can even guess what might have been the result if the 
defendants had called evidence. To us, who have 
not read one line of the book more than has been 
quoted casually in the pleadings and elsewhere, it looks 
almost as if the publishers had issued the book 
flattering themselves they were serving the cause of 
good literature in doing so; and then that, as a matter of 
policy in Court, they, under the advice of counsel, refrained 
from calling evidence. But as—if the extracts we have seen 
are accurate—Mr. Tennyson and Mr. Anthony Trollope are, 
among the rest, most distinctly libelled, and might, either 
of them, bring an action against both author and 
publisher, we are utterly unable to understand how 
a respectable house could have “ventured’’ to issue 
a work which was glaringly within reach of the law. 
Neither cam we understand, vague as the iaw of 
libel is, how the Lord Chief Justice could have said what is 
attributed to him in one of the reports in the following 
passage :— 

If a man wrote even in an extreme spirit of severity as to the conduct 
of an author who affected to guide and teach the public, showing that 
he was himself addicted to bad and vicious habits, such criticisms might 
be made in a« fair spirit and with a view to diminish the authority which 
might otherwise attach to the writings of the author, and draw away 
from him the mask of virtuous pretence with which he had disguised him- 
self, 

As we can scarcely believe that so clear-headed a man as Sir 
Alexander Cockburn uttered this dictum, we propose briefly 
to examine the question to which it relates, 

If a man publishes a book, the tendency of the book is 
obviously within the scope of criticism—that is to say, any 
other man is entitled to express in writing his opinion about 
its bearing or drift, looked at from a moral point of view. 
Also, if a man in the pursuit of gain by means of literature 
is—expressly in that pursuit, be it understood—guilty of 
immoral practices, that is a fair subject of criticism. If, for 
example, the defendants had proved that Mr. Sala sold his 
pen to shopkeepers for the purpose of puffing bad wares, the 
jury would have been bound to acquit them upon so much 
of the libel. All this is as clear as sunshine. But if a man 
prints a perfectly moral book, what is it to any reviewer, or 
to the public as book-buyers, that the author leads the most 
immoral life in the world? And what would be the conse- 
quence of admitting such matters within the boundary-lines 
of literary criticism? Let us try and get round the subject 
by degrees, 

Of course, a man’s character is as much within the 
“purview” of his associates and friends as anything else 
about him. A. may criticise the life of B. so long as he is 
charitable and discreet in doing so; and the same all round 
the alphabet. But, until B. does something that brings him 
within vvach of the penal laws to say the least, it is indecent 
to deal publicly with his offences, whatever they may be, and 
especially indecent to do it in the press; because its power 
so immensely exceeds its definable responsibility. There, 
indeed, lies the stress of the argument against all personality 
in criticism. 

There was a case, perhaps not unknown to the defendants 
in this trial, in which a minister of otherwise lovely cha- 
racter and of great merit as a preacher, drank a good deal 
in a quiet way. His congregation knew of it, but hushed it 
up out of love, compassion, and gratitude; and at last the 
poor man died of a broken heart, of sheer anguish at being 
unable to conquer his bad habit. Now here, since there was 
| aclear implied compact between the preacher and his people 
| that he should live up to the morality he taught, tiey were 

fully entitled to deal with his defection from it. But are we 

to understand that the Lord Chief Justice of England lays it 

down that if this minister had written a book in which 

drunkenness was condemned, a reviewer in the Times would 

have been justified in publishing to hundreds of millions of 
| people that the poor fellow did himself drink to excess ? 

To come still closer. If such-and-such a scandal, con- 
cerning a great Statesman, had been published in a review 
of, say, a reprint of one of his speeches; and if a “ justi- 
fication ’’ had been pleaded and proved, would Sir Alex- 
ander Cockburn have instructed the jury that the libeller 
was right ¢ 


‘To come yet closer still, We believe it was the prede- 
cessors of Messrs, Hodder and Stoughton who published 
certain celebrated books of a late divine. Now, supposing 
some one, in reviewing a book of his on, say, covetousness, 
had stated in print what we have heard a thousand times in 
private-—that he fixed a “covetous"’ tariff for his sermons 
on special occasions—would that have been justifiable, only 
supposing it had been provable by evidence before a jury ? 
Again. After this divine’s death another scandal arose. 
Of its truth we know nothing; but, supposing it was true, 
and had been known during his lifetime, would a reviewer of 
either of his works have been justified in stating it in the 
Times ? 

If, indeed, all this be so, where are we to draw the line ? 
No man is blameless. If an essayist, perchance, praises 
good-temper in one of his books, is a reviewer entitled to 
hunt him up in his home and print in a public journal 
that he is a cross-grained person? And if not, why 
not, supposing the dictum in question be correctly re- 
ported? Wewill again take a case which Messrs. Hodder and 
Stoughton may know something about, only here we must 
be reticent, to avoid injuring some people's feelings need- 
lessly. Many years ago, there was a “split” of some kind 
in a great religious body. The newspapers of each side 
carefully hunted up immoralities, &c., in the conduct of the 
other side. The result was disgusting enough. At last one 
article, more fierce than usual, led to an action for libel. 
A justification was pleaded; the most intimate and private 
affairs were ripped up; there was a column or two of 
undesirable reading; and much suffering was inflicted. 
Now, although the libeller had been grossly wrong in 
what he had said (namely, that the plaintiff had made 
himself liable to fine or imprisonment) the jury gave just 
a farthing damages, and the libeller triumphed. He had, 
however, done nothing but mischief, and the libelled man 
prosecuted to its natural climax a highly successful career. 
Now, his fault was quite a condonable one, and was rightly 
condoned. But that is not all. We, personally, having a full 
knowledge of his letters and of the whole story, were and 
are of opinion that such a person never could by any pos- 
sibility be a fit teacher of a pure and spiritual morality, not 
because he had once done wrong (which was a pardonable 
matter), but because his behaviour in the matter disclosed, 
in our opinion, a very defective character. But, if a volume 
of sermons by this minister had come under our eye, should 
we have been justified by Sir Alexander Cockburn for relating 
what we knew, in order to “tear off his mask”? If not, 
where are we to draw the line ? 

Let us take a case or two more. Are there, in any 
language, two purer or sweeter writers than Oliver Goldsmith 
and Charles Lamb? Both of them had “vicious habits ” 
pretty much of the same kind. Sir Alexander Cockburn’s 
dictum, if his words are correctly reported, would have 
absolved a reviewer who endeavoured to stop the sale of the 
“Vicar of Wakefield” and “ Essays of Elia” by exposing 
the “vicious habits” of the authors. Now, it is certain that 
these have been among the most precious gifts of God to 
man, through His minister, Genius, and that they have done 
more good—we beg his Lordship’s pardon—than all the 
lawyers that ever lived, 

There is another difficulty. The Lord Chief Justice 
knows better than we do a passage in Blackstone, in which 
he lays it down that a certain crime may be committed 
against a very irregular liver; “for the law mercifully pre- 
sumes that the person may have forsaken that course of life.” 
Now suppose, while the book attacking a culprit is going 
through the press, he “has forsaken that course of life,” 
whatever it is, how would the plea of “ justification” work ? 

The fact is, the moral character of an author is as much 
outside of his compact with his clients as that of a painter, 
a musician, a barrister, or a doctor. Suppose an able bar- 
rister wins heavy damages for a father in an action per quod 
servitium anisit, is anybody entitled to write to the Times 
next day, and state that he is ready to prove on oath 
that the barrister himself is liable to a similar action? Every 
man is bound to do his duty, and must take the ordinary 
social chances if he fails in it; but there the matter stops. 
Porson’s drunkenness had nothing to do with his Greek ; 
nor was Hartley Coleridge’s any concern of his readers. An* 
author contracts to supply a good book, and that is all his 
critic has any right to meddle with ; unless the author makes 
his wrong-doing, if any, public property by coming under 
the hand of the law. What on earth have the “ judges” in 
an “exhibition” to do with the moral conduct of the man 
who sends them a new rifle or a new pickle to report upon ? 
Nothing; and allattempts to draw a distinction between the 
case of an exhibitor and his judges and that of an author 
and his critic must break down. Whatever lies within the 
terms of the contract or understanding is fairly matter of 
comment. Admit anything else, and where could we draw 
the line ? Why, the world would be an enraged bedlam in 
six months. It has always been felt by good men that the 
power of the press is far too tremendous to be used in the 
cases in which ordinary social censure rightly applies, and 
that to wield it for the public criticism of personal character 
in matters in which there is no defence but an action at law, 
and which are outside the pale of a man’s compact with his 
clients, is an outrage of the worst order. 


TuE REY. Ma. Yorsry.—The next proceeding in the case of the Rev. 
Mr. Voysey will be for her Majesty, by an Order in Council, to confirm 
the judgment of the Judicial Committee, depriving Mr. Voysey of his 
living as minister of Healaugh, Tadcaster, for heresy. Mr. Voysey will be 
served with notice, and the sentence of deprivation exhibited on the church 
door of Heaiaugh. The Registrar of Ecclesiastical Appeals will tax the 
costs, which must necessarily amount to a considerable sum, which Mr, 
Vos sey will be called upon to pay. The population of the » accord. 
ing to the late Census, amounted to only 228, and the stipend toabout £100 
a year, 
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RN-CIRCUS TO 


NEW STREET FROM HOLBO 
FLEET-STREET. 

Last week we made some reference to those great alterations 
now in progress in the City, and the remarkable etfects which are, 
displayed, week after week, to wondering pedestrians, who lose 
themselves in once familiar places, or to old-fashioned citizens 
who, while they regret the innovations that are being so ruthlessly 
made, are surprised at the discoveries they make in excavated 
churches, ancient buildings dug out of surrounding masses of 
bricks and mortar, and forgotten bits of old-world architecture 
suidenly exhumed and opened to the glare of daylight. Some 
such fancies as these may well stay the passenger along the great 
viaduct which spans the Holborn Valley. Looking down upon 
that valley on either side, its present desolation is even less im- 
pressive than the reflection that a whole maze of courts and alleys, 


unknown except to the most experi nced Londoner, have been | 


swept away, only a remnant of the foul neighbourhood being 
left—a mere salvage—in order to suggest what the whole tangled 
web was formerly like. On the right, where Field-lane and all 
its winding labyrinths once stood, near where the great Night 
Refuge and Industrial School still stand, the devastation is com- 
plete; and the vast uneven area and ruinous mounds that lie beneath 
remind one of Montmartreaftera Prussian bombardment, or of some 
of those less terrible upheavings which made Paris a city of palaces 
at the expense of its picturesque old quarters and the quaint 
peculiarities of the by-streets around its ancient gates, Not till 
we get towards Leather-lane and Baldwin's-gardens can we quite 
realise the haunts of Fagin, and Charley Bates, and the Artful 
Dodger; but on the left, looking down over the Viaduct towards 
Farringdon-street, there are two or three examples of old tene- 
ments still left which are suggestive—places where the founda- 
tions, deep down in the soil, have been so dug out that the houses 
have been doubly shored to keep them from falling ; while, the 
back yards having disappeared, and the dingy, ruinous old build- 
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SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

TUE QUEEN held a Court at Buckingham Palace on Tuesday afternoon. 
The Prince and Princess of Wales, Prince and Princess Christian, and 
Princess Louise were present. 
| THE MARRIAGE OF PRINCESS LOUISE will be celebrated at Windsor 
| Castle on March 21 next, 

THE KING OF SWEDEN has been dangerously ill, but is now reported to 
be convalescen t. 

COLONEL CLIVE, M.P. for Hereford, vacates his seat to accept a staff 
appointment ; and Colonel fMayter, son of Sir William Hayter, will oiler 
| himself to the constituency in the Liberal interest. 

THE MARRIAGE OF Miss DUNCOMBE, daughter of the Hon, Admiral 
Duncombe, M P., with the Hon, Ashley Glyn, eldest son of Lord W olverton, 
was solemni-ed, ou Tuesday, at St. George's, Hanover-square, in the 
| presence of a very large circle ot relatives and friends. 

Count LAGRANGE’S RACING STUD was sold, on Monday afternoon, at 
Tattersall’s, | 
| MR. BOXALL, director of the National Gallery, has resigned. Th® 
| appointment of a successor rests with the Prime Minister. | 


MR. JOSEPH KEECH ASTON has been appointed to the joint offices of | 
secretary and treasurer to the Governors of Queen Anne's Bounty, in the 
room of Mr. Hodgson, resigned. | 


THE REV. CHARLES VoyYsEY fs to lecture at the Sunday Evenings for | 
the People, at St. George's Hall, Langham-place, London, towards the end | 
of next month, 


TUE EMPEROR NAPOLEON, it {s said, has received a reminder from | 
Versailles that he must not again overstep the privileges of a prisoner of 
war, but must abstain from all interference in politics, through protests, 
proclamations, or any other form of demonstration, Orders huve also becn 
sent to Wilhelmshiihe to watch the Imperial prisorer rather more closely 
than hitherto. 


TNE STEWARD OF H.M S. WARRIOR was convicted of fraud, on Monday, 
and sentenced to six months’ imprisonment, with hard labour, 


Dr. Goss, Roman Catholic Bishop of Liverpool, in his Lenten pastoral, 
urges that Catholics have a right to look to England for aid in maintain- 


ings exposed in all their deformity, clothes are hung to dry upon 
odd angles of leads, and lines are stretched from window to window, 
amidst the dust of falling walls and the blacks and smoke from 
foul chimneys engaged far beneath in dimming the fine gold and 
spoiling the beauty of the latest civic achievement. ; 
It is just beyond this, however, on the further side of St. 
Andrew's Church, that indications of what is now to be effected 
are most prominent. On the brink of the great chasm beneath 
the Viaduct, on the right, a large building is being completed for 
a branch of the Union Bank. This is the corner of that side 
of the end of the Viaduct which commences the street area, 
known by the name of Holborn-circus, A little further on, the 
houses at the corner of Hatton-garden are demolished to some 
distance up that legendary thoroughfare—almost as far, indeed, 
as the City Orthopmdic Hospital, which we heartily wish the City 
would adopt and rebuild, and endow with something more than a 
name. The opposite side of the circus is just beyond St. Andrew's 
Church, which lies in the chasm on the left, amidst the débris of 
buildiogs in course of demolition, the works of the Metropolitan 
Extension, and vast beams of timber, wood, and iron. Thavie’s- 
inn and Bartlett’s-buildings are exposed to the vulgar gaze, and 
form that part of the Holborn-circus area; while still nearer to 
the church, close to its very wall, the new street now in course of 
formation runs downward and forms a direct junction with Shoe- 
lane, which is itself in course of destruction on its left side; 
the great printing-offices remaining, on the right, flanked bya few 
fourth-rate shops, which will probably have to make way for the 
complete thoroughfare. On the left clean sweep is being made. 
Old-fashioned wayfarers, even with the latest guide to London in 
their hands, will soon look in vain even for the site of the grave- 
yard of Shoe-lane Workhouse, where poor Chatterton was buried ; 
the name of Ben Jonson will have lost its association with the 
place where he held his witty revels, Samuel Boyce, the poet, 
who even when starving could not eat roast beef without ketchup, 
will be forgotten in his connection with a place that has dis- 
appeared. Nay, even Shoe-lane itself may be but a memory and a 
name; for the new street is called St. Andrew’s-street, and will, 
it is supposed, be a cross section of a larger and wider thorough- 
fare which is to run between Holborn and Fleet-street to the New 
Law Courts, and so away westward by Wych-street, or in con- 
fluence with the Strand, 


Tuk PRARODY TRUST.—According to the annual statement of the 
trustees of the Peabody Donation Fund, the first trust now amounts to 
£178,733. Five groups of buildings under it, situated at Spitalfields, 
Islington, Shadwell. Westminster, and Chelsea, afford collectively accom- 
modation for 498 families. The trustees possess a site at Bermondsey, 
which has not yet been built upon. The second d mation of Mr. Peabody, 
to the amonnt of £200,000, became availab'e for building purposes in July, 
149, and its accrued interest amounts to £13,918 ls. 7d, To this gift Mr. 
Peabody added, by his lest will and testament, £150,000, but in accordance 
with the terms of the bequest this latter sum will not be conveyed to the 
trustees until the year 1873. Under this trust there are now in course of | 
construction sixteen detached blocks of buildings on the premises pur- 
chased last year, and formerly known as the Magdalen Hospital Estate, 
This property will afford dwellings for upwards of 300 families. The 
trustees have also a desirable site at Chelses, situated on Cheyne waik,near | 
the Cadogan Pier, available for future requirements, 


Lond DERBY ON ARMY REFORM.—Lord Derby presided, last Saturday 
evening, at Wiilis’s Rooms, at the annual dinner in connection with the 
Hospital for Sick Children. In proposing the toast of ** The Army and 
Navy " his Lordship said he shou!d think the services could not complain 
that within the last few months they had not attracted a very fair share 
of attention, They might complain, no donbt, that they had been sub- 
jected to a great deal of criticism, some of it unreasonable and foolish ; 
but, after all, this was to be expected in a free country ; and in public, pro- 
bibly, as in private life, we would much rather be even unjustly abused 
than not noticed at all. It is certain, however (ford Derby added), that we 
are not going to starve our services. We may spend our money wisely or 
unwisely—for money will not do everything, and we want brains as well as 
capital—bnt the best will be done to render the services efficient. 
I have not been inclined, during these last few months, to think that our 
national dangers were so great as some people might consider them, but I 
think that the periodical panics we are so apt to fall into are not only 
ridiculous but dangerous; and I consider that a great deal of money may 
not be badly spent if it puts an end to these panics once for all. I hope 
that when we have put these services into a proper state we shall not be so 
proud of them as to want to put them to a trial without absolute necessity. 
In speaking on behalf of the hospital, Lord Derby said people had been 
talking a great deal during the last few months of the waste of life in 
war, but they forget the continnal waste of life in peace. If we 
take the most sanguinary battle which has been fought in ancient 
or modern history, the loss of life therein will not compare with 
the numbers who annually die from what may be called purely preventible 


causes, 
° 


TH FRENCH PEASANT-FARMERS’ SEED FuND.—The movement fcr 
providing seed for the French peasant-farmers has largely extended during 
the past fortnight. Meetings have been held in all the principal towns of 
England and Scotland ; and it is generally admitted that no other scheme 
of relief has so far-reaching an aim, or is likely to be of such permanent 
benefit. Up to the present time the committee have limited their consign- 
ments to spring wheat, that being the kind of seed most requisite at the 


| order to deliberate on the best means of obtaining payment of the war 


| the chair. 


ing the freedom and independence of the Pope. He counsels loyalty to the 
Queen as being perfectly consistent with allegiance to the Pope, and 
warmly praises M. Gladstone. 


THE HabenpasuERrs’ COMPANY have sent 10 gs. and the Cutlers’ Com- 
pany 10gs, towards the heavy carrent expenses of the Royal Hospital for 
Diseases of the Chest, City-road. 

THE NUMBER OF GERMANS EXPELLED FROM FRAXCE 
amount to about 120,000, The average indemnity for direct } 
culated at 3000f, a head, which produces the sum of 360,000,000f, 


THE PROVOST AND FELLOWS OF WORCESTER COLLEGE, Oxford, offer 
an exhibition of £70 aycar, for four yeurs, to the senior candidate at the 
Oxford local examinations who obtains the highest place in the first 
division of the general list, provided he is placed in at least one of the first 
four sections of the examinations. 


THE TURRET-SHIP DEVASTATION, now building at Portsmonth, is 
expected to be ready for sea about the beginning of the next financial year, 
Some 600 men are daily employed upon the work. 


TUE COMMERCIAL TRAVELLERS’ simultaneous collection in aid of the 
Mansicn House French Relief Fund, made on the 9th inst., amounts to 
£350 Os, 10d, 


THE BILL which the Board of Trade bas introduced, with the view to 
compel the various Metropolitan Water Companies to provide 2 constant 
supply of water, has been priuted, It provides heavy ;enaties in case of 
non-compliance, 

A TREASURY MINUTE establishing a new cole of regulations on educa- 
tion was issued on Saturday. It isa substitute for the code previously in 
existence affecting the Parliamentary grant to elementary schools. 


A NUMBER OF LETTERS OF THANKS by distinguished persons who 
were presented by the Emperor Napoleon with copies of his * Life of 
Cesar” have been publi-hed. Among the most remarkable are those by 
William, Prince of Baden, and Charles, Prince of Hohenz Hern, both ex- 
pressing the writers’ high appreciation of the work. 


A “GENTLEMAN” NAMED AMES was, on Tuesday, convicted, at 
Worship-street Police Court, of a bratal assault npon his wife, and sen- 
ag to two months’ imprisonment with hard labour, without the option 
of a fine. 


is said to 
ses is cal- 


TuE COMMISSION charged with publishing the private correspondence 
of the Imperial family has dec.ded to publish the names of all the plays 
permission for the performance of which was refused by the censorship; 
and the notes of the examiners will be printed at the same time. 

THE TOTAL RECEIPTS INTO THE EXCHEQUER from April 1 to Feb, 18 
Were £59,585,068, as against £65,216,800 iu the ccrresponding period of the 
previovs twclve months. The expenditure has amounted to £59.975,957. 
The balance in the Bank of England on Saturday last was £5,203,411, 


CERTAIN GERMAN FINANCIERS have been summoned to Versailles, in 


indemnity to be paid by France, and are said to be unanimously of opinion 
that not more than one half of the sum which the conquerors claim can 
be levied in bullion ; the rest must be tuken in bills at progressive dates, 


A NEW WEEKLY JOURNAL, entitled Zhe Stationers’ and Booksellers’ 
Circular, price 1d., is to be started as the organ of the stationery, book- 
selling, printing, and fancy trades. No.1 is announced for Saturday, 
March 4. 


A WELSH LocAL BOARD—that of Llanfrechfa—has determined not to 
admit reporters toits meetings. The Home Secretary was appealed to, and 
his reply says that, thongh “a reporter cannot claim as of right to be 
present at the meetings of a local board, the advantages of pub! city are 
too obvious to require any official euforcements from the Home Office.” 


A MEETING having for its aim the increase of the Irish Church Susten- 
tation Fund was held on Wednesday afternoon -the Earl of Harrowby in 
Letters from the Archbishops of Canterbury and York were 
read, expressing deep sympathy with the object in view and offering their 
assistance, It wasdecided that a committee should be at once formed. 


A PASTORAL LETTER FROM ARCHBISHOP MANNING was read in the | 
Roman Catholic churches of London on Sunday. In this the Archbishop 
waros England against that * pride of life’ which is ber chief sin, and 
against indulgence in many popular vices, The pastoral ep ke of the present 
style of women’s dress as ‘costly, ostentatious, and singular even to | 
strangeness,” 


GENERAL HERZOG says in an order of the day to the Swiss army :— 
“ You have seen the sad state of an army in which all the bonds of disci- 
pline were almost entirely loosened, which was the cause of that dissolution 
which we all have witnessed with regret, May this spectacle impress itself 
on your memory, and, as a deterring example, strengthen the conviction | 
that without discipline and subordination there can be no good army !”” 


THE ANNUAL MEETING OF DISSENTING DEPUTIES was held on Tues- | 
day, at the City Terminus Hotel. Resolutions were passed, accepting the 
early introduction of the University Tests Bill as affording a reasonable 
| hope of its passing this Season; approving the Burials Bill as introduced 
| by Mr. Osborne Morgan, M.P. ; and declaring that the time had arrived for 
| xrorsing forward Mr. Miall’s proposition to disendow the Church of | 

Bogland, 


MR. JOUN MARTIN, M.P., the Repealer, and lately elected member for 
the county of Meath, has, to use the words of the late Artemus Ward, been 


present time, as its seed time is earlier than that of any other spring crop, 
while the value of its harvest as focd for the people cannot be over-rated, 


The committee hope to follow with oats and barley, clovers and grasses, | 


potatoes and turnips, in the crder in which they require to be sown. It is 
particnlarly desirable not to lese sight of the desirability of supplying the 
pessant-farmers with means of obtaining forage crops, which will 
enab'e them to maintain a cow ; and, by selling butter in the neighbour- 
ing towns, to provide themselves with food unti: their harvest can be reaped, 
Buckwheat and garden sreds will also be sent in their due season, if funds 
will permit. The committee have determined that seed shall be given in 
comparatively small quantities to each applicant for assistance, as the 
object for which the fund has been raised is to keep impending starvation 
from the door of the peasant-farmer, who has no other means of obtaiuing 
seed for his land. As regards the spring wheat which is at present being 
distributed, the maximum quantity has been fixed at eight bushels; and 
Mr. Sartoris has been instructed to impress pon the recipients the fact that 
this quantity is sufficient to sow four English acres. Should the funds at 
the disposal of the committee be sufficiently large, this scheme of distribu- 
tion will be pursued in other districts than the Somme; but, as the time of 
spring rowing is now elose at hand, it is of the utmost importance that the 
relief given should be immediate ; and the committee therefore appeal to 
all who are interested in the movement to forward their subscriptic:s 
without delay, 


guilty of a‘ gosk” The editor of “ Debrett’s Heraldic and Biographical 
House of Commons and the Judicial Bench” states that, in reply to his 
customary inquiry as to the armorial distinctions borne by the new 
waned Mr, Martin repliec—‘‘Icarry no arms! This ia a proclaimed 
| district.” 


THE ARMY REGULATION BILL (prepared and brought in by Mr. Secre- 
tary Cardwell, Sir Henry Knight Storks, Captain Vivian, and the Judge- 
Advocate) is divided into five parts, including thirty six clauses, Part I. 
consists of enactments regarding ‘*commissions in her Majesty's forces ;" 
Part Il., ‘army enlistmen Part IIL, “auxiliary forces ;"’ Part IV., 
*‘supplementary provisions!” Part V., ‘miscellaneous detinitions.” The 
| “supplementary provisions ” include enactments as to eale of commissions 

anid theballot. The fifth part embodies enactments (among other matters) 
* giving the Government power to take possession of rail wayson emergency, 


| men of ability have been removed. Men were formerly put int 


if it is anything—is good in France, 


THE LOUNGER. 
“Whenke are the rising young menin the House of Commo; 
How often one hears this question asked, and our old mey t),), 
| that the question is peculiar to this time. But it is not, oF es 

years ago I heard it asked. I suspect the old men of allt 
have asked this question, But Father Time has always pro: ' 
| the men when they were wanted, and he is producing them ; 
He brought out one this week. Mr. Geor ge Otto Trevelyan, in Pris 
| remarkable speech of his on arn.y administration, showed ta’... 
| and shadowed forth capabilities which will fit him for a 
| not the highest, position in the Government. “ There are." 
the proverb, ‘3 good fish in the sea as ever were brought oy." 
and every age proves the truth of the proverb. To succeed | 
great work we must have ‘‘the hour and the man.” True: j,. 
the hour generally brings the man. We have had in our »,.. 
| history few Governments with more good working talents thar, »,, 
have in our present Government. But how few of its » 4 
, were known a dozen years ago! And then we must rememby:+ t),; 
| most of the old hindrances and obstructions to the rise of yo), 


office because they or their families held pocket boroughs aud ¢o, 
return members to Parliament. But there are no pocket boroy.),. 
now. Counection with trade was not long ago deemed to |, 
disqualification for office; but itis not now. In short, talent j 
not weighted as it once was, and consequently can rive qyoy. 
easily. 1 have no fear that the country will go to ruin for 

of men of ability to govern it. Hitherto, in the Army, mere ab) 
stood but little chance of rising; but if Cardwell should get | 
bill abolishing the purchase system passed, as it is said he is si); 
to do, we shall see, even in that department, merit winning 1) 
palm. So, xi? desperandum. Despair! We have more reason 
hope than ever, 


Gladstone was, on Monday night, very nearly defeated by }\) 
own party. It was upon the question whether Headships of ¢, 
leges and Fellowships shall be restricted to those who take hoiy 
orders. Mr, Fawcett moved the abolition of this restriction, \\;. 
Gladstone adhered to it; and, on a division, the numbers w. 
for the restriction, 182; against it, 160. Every man in 
minority was a Liberal, and at least three fourths of the 
porters of the Government were Conservatives. This has not 
healthy look; but it does not augur, as some think, danger to t)) 
Government. The Prime Minister, on these ecclesiastical qi +. 
tions, is always a little behind his party; but give him tino 
and he will get abreast of it; and, seeing how far ail 
how fast he has travelled in that direction of lu, 
I think, if I were a Member of Parliament, I should be disposi | 
to wait for him, I hate most heartily these restrictions. [very 
rag of ecclesiasticism I would have ruthlessly removed from our 
collegiate institutions, But our Prime Minister is so good, s» 
earnest, so sincere, and has done such wonders in the way o! 
freeing conscience from ecclesiastical shackles, that I could wot 
have found it in my heart to vex him in this comparatively smi!! 
matter. I donot mean that the restriction is a small matter, but 
waiting a short time for a remedy is. It seems to me that 
the Radicals are too impatient with their chief. Some of thon 
treat him not as a leader, but as an opponent; and yet what 
would they be without him, 


t 


Here is a poser for those statisticians who are fond of dealing 
with—and, as they think, solving—out-of-the-way problems: 
Whether be there more fathers who have reason to be proud of 
their sons, or sons who have reason to be proud of their fathers: 
I shall not try to answer the question myself; but I do not pro- 
pound it without a reference. In the Bluebook on the war, I! 
Granville repeats, in a despatch to Lord Lyons, a pretty comp!i- 
ment paid by M. Thiers to the late Earl Granville; showing 
thereby that our Foreign Secretary is proud of his father, «1, 
perhaps, were the latter alive, he might feel justified in being 
proud of his son. Sir Robert Peel, however, scems to be above 
such amiable weakness, and fell foul of Earl Granville, the otlir 
night, for comnitting it. On that point I will say nothing; but 
this I will say—If qualities of head are to be taken into account 
as well as qualities of heart—if calm judgment, good sense, aud 
logical capacity, ought to be reckoned in judging merit, the late 
Sir Robert Peel would have small reason for glorifying himsvlt 
over his eldest son. The present Baronet’s heart, I doubt not, 
is in the right place; but as for his head, the less said abou’ 
it the better. In the course of his speech on Mr. Auberon 
Herbert’s motion on the conduct of the Government touchiiy 
the war, Sir Robert Peel exhibited his logical faculty thus : 
“Tle looked upon the unification of Germany as a matter of tli 
greatest peril to Europe, for it was the result of a democrat 
development. Since 1830 fifteen Sovereign Princes had been 1- 
moved from their thrones by their respective peoples. Whit 

reater proof could there be of an carnest development of demo- 
cratic principles? The unification of Germany under a military 
despotism could not be for the good of Europe. It could 1 
last; and the time, he thought, would speedily come when i 
would be sweptaway. He did regret the conduct of her Majesty 
Government, that they should have been in a hurry to hail tl: 
new-born Empire of Germany, and that they could not say ou 
kind word to France. He should have liked to have seen lx 
Majesty's Government make some recognition of the Frenc!i 
Republic. He was convinced that that was the only system ot 
government that could prevail for good in that country.” From 
which it appears that a ‘democratic development’? in Germany 
is dangerous, while a Republic—also a democratic development, 
\ Furthermore, it seems tha‘ 
the ‘unification of Germany under a military despotism coull 
not be for the good of Europe,” because ‘it could not last.” 
According to Sir Robert, then, ‘sauce for the goose”’ is not sui 
able ‘sauce for the gander:” ‘ Democratic developments’ 
bad in Germany, but good in France; and “ military despoti: 


| are mainly objectionable when they are such as * cannot last.’ 


Simple men would have thought ¢/at the only redeeming featwe 
about them; but Sir Robert Peel knows better. 


raised to * burk ’’ 


the 


4 , I shall not discuss the wisdom of t)i 

project; but in an evening paper, famous for its assumption of 
passage in an article on 
A r this innovation the principle of com- 
1 entirely breken down requires very little proof. 
cording to the proposers, that priuciple would continue to be 


superior information, I find the following 
the subject :—* That unde 
petition would be 
Ac 
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applied ertained intellectual fitness. But this is a supposition 
z eed on mere ignorance of the actual constitution ot public 
pean " Now, two of the chief ‘ proposers of this innovation’’ are 
Cone Derby and Sir Charles ‘Trevelyan, 
ee ken, have had considerable experience of ** public offices,” 
arte st therefore, one would fancy, have some knowledge of 
and i govaal constitution.’”?’ The taunt of ‘* mere ignorance,’ 
ee aqnently, must apply somewhere else. Perhaps it might ‘‘ go 
conse ¥) ee 

jiome to roost. > Eh? 


THE LITERARY LOUNGER. 
THE MAGAZINES, ETC. 

Among new publications a word is due to Mr. George M‘Donald’s 
«David Klginbrod”’ which is now reprinted in a cheap form. 
‘This to quote Artemus Ward, ‘* a sweet boon, ’ The story is 
not so fadl of fine matter as some of the author's later productions, 
hut it has a unity and purpose of its own, and a more severe 
simplicity than some of its successors—at least, that is my recol- 
lection about a book to which I shall always feel grateful. Among 
Oe . > > ” 
new works, ** Madeline, and other Poems and Parables,’ by 
‘{homas Gordon Hake, M.D., demands a word of instant recog- 
nition as a curiously original book. ‘To pass to another new comer 
which there is not space at once to review, I may assure the reader 
that ‘* Episodes of an Obscure Life, a series of story-sketches, 
‘yawn from the point of view of an East-End Curate, and, for 
what any of us know, or have a right to know, founded on actual 
experiences of some such person, are particularly deserving of 
attention. They are written in a beautitul spirit, and are full of 
high and encouraging thought, while among many highly-literary 
iucrits they unite the accuracy of the photograph with the strength 
and colour of @ painting. ‘* The Autobiography of Brougham, 
of which the first volume is out, demands more than a hasty word. 

In Belgravia there is an article by Mr. T. H. 8. Escott, which 
is mainly concerned with ** Mr, Shallowby Hum”? and his ‘ honest 
criticism.’’ Whether the sketch be imaginary or not, Mr, 
Shallowby Hum, as sketched by Mr. Escott, is an ugly customer ; 
but what can you do with him, supposiug him to be real? His 
shoppy dexterity will always defeat you. Prove that he cannot 
write English ; that he cannot quote even the Lord's Prayer cor- 
rectly ; that bis most favourable ‘‘criticism’’ is an involuntary 
libel. He will flourish and fatten on what would crush the life 
out of any one but a writer of the Shallowby Hum persuasion, 
Nor is the reason far to see—it lies in a nutshell. A man of the 
Shallowby Hum type has the countersign—he knows the pass- 
word. His main policy in literature is to get a sly grip of 
certain elements in the public to whom he appeals. O£ course | 
then he is safe, And nobody knows it better than himself. If 
by chance he gets overtaken by what ten people think righteous 
retribution, he knows—who knows so well?—that ten thousand 
will consider him a victim, and probably combine to present him 
with a testimonial, It is among the ascertained facts of history, 
that nobody ever meddled with an individual of the Shallowby 
Hum persuasion—poet, painter, preacher, di/éératew, or what not— | 
without getting the worst of it. Aud the reason may be again | 
commended to Mr. Escott’s consideration—the Shallowby Hums | 
have underground telegraphic communication with the whole of 
their immense circle of relatives, among publishers and the 
seneral public, Suppose you prove that any one of them 
makes on every other page a mistake for which a_ten- 
year-old boy would be fool’s-capped on the spot’ What then? 
!he immense Shallowby Hum family will be up in arms against 
you. ‘Cruel, uncharitable monster!’’ they will ery, “is not 
human nature fallible? Do we not all make mistakes?’ 
And when you say, ‘* Yes, we do,”’ they will set their feet on your 
neck and howl in triumph, quite ignorant that there are mistakes 
and mistakes. They do not know—poor souls! how should 
they’ —that Henry WHallam’s famous Pindar blunder left 
Hallam as great a man as ever; but that a sentence like 
the second of the following is beyond the limits of toleration, 
aud is sufficient to thrust a man outside the pale of 
literature for ever, ‘*As soon as the bones are united to their 
epiphyses the animal ceases to grow. <Any person of an 
uquirtig spirit, when picking a chicken, ean ascertain this 
truth’! Now, not even a Shallowby Hum could intend 
to make the insane statement that you could ‘ascertain’? a 
generalisation from an individual case. But this is only half the 
absurdity; for how can the most ‘inquiring spirit’’ in the 
world ‘‘ascertain’’ from the study of a living or dead chicken or 
‘wny other creature that ‘* as soon as the bones are,’’ &c., an animal 
couses to grow? Itis a fine problem for an ‘ inquiring spirit.’’ 
lf, however, Mr. Escott has the remotest hope that he can put 
down Shallowby Hum, let him go systematically to work, and 
examine that writer’s works—supposing hii to be a real person— 
from the commencement. ‘Take tue first edition of his first suc- 
cesstul book, and see what a mere history of the titlepage of the 
volume will yield, But my humble advice to Mr. Escott is, 
Leave all such people alone, unless you have the stomach 
ot an ostrich and plenty of money. Otherwise, you will get the 
Worst of it; and just when you are fancying you have made an 
‘uipression you will find all the ‘‘serious’’ public in arms to 
lefend him; while you, Mr. Escoté, will be crushed. Silly man, 
serve you right! Nor, when you have done all this, will you 
uve hit upon the worst point of all literature of the same 
school. That point is that the literature is invariably found to 
be in close alliance and perfect understanding with the very worst 
sectious of that public which takes “ other-worldliness’’ for reli- 
sion. Mr, Escott knows what it is to deal with cattle of that class, 
wut that it is impossible to get them to come out from behind their 
lutrench ments, 

But this need not prevent my writing about reviews a word 
't two, specially addressed to the reading public, and apply- 
; to books in general, Do not be led astray by vague or 
sarbled bits out of reviews. The following rules will go a long 
Way:—l. A review is certain to be no real clue to the merit of 
« book unless it contains, not commonplaces of praise, but a 
“rect and positive assertion of its intellectual and literary, as well 
“s moral qualities, Lor example, a review which tells you that | 
‘the aim of this writer is to produce a pure and beautiful cha- 


lu 


wy the eight or ten thousand places of which the duties | wee’ 
oft-recurring novelties at our numerous theatrical establishments, 


afternoon performances. 
both of whom, if I am not | and soul ot the Gaiety Saturday afternoon entertainment, and, un- 


ILLUSTRATED 


TIMESS 


, and who find it hard work, as it is, to keep abreast of the 


‘The GAinry has specially laid down a programme for these 
The indefatigable Mr. Toole is the life 


mindful of his work at night, this energetic gentleman thinks 

nothing of playing in addition a farce to begin with, the Pickwick 

scene to follow, and an operatic extravaganza for a finale. The 

Pickwick scene goes wonderfully well; but I must say that I was 

a little disappointed with Mr. Toole’s Sergeant Buzfuz. All the 

tricks are admirable. The barrister business is admirably cari- 

catured, Here Mr. Toole never misses a point; but, with such an 

intensely humorous speech to deliver, | wonder Mr, Toole did not 
make more of the satire on a certain class of forensic oratory, The 
* business’’ was perfect, but the words were occasionally slurred 
over. I was surprised, for instance, to find so little attention paid 
to the passage, ‘* the train was laid, the sappers and miners were at 
work,’’ &c, Here is a capital opportunity for a sudden change of 
tone and manner; but Mr. Toole delivered most of the speech in 
the same key, and it was too low a key for some passages. How- 
ever, it is very amusing. The Judge Starleigh of Mr. Stoyle 
is inimitable. This is a perfect bit of character. Mr. Soutar, 
Miss Farren, and Mrs. Leigh are nothing like the Winkle, the 
Sum Weller, or the Mrs, Cluppins of the book. They are not the 
characters as we read and know them, but they serve their pur- 
pose and contribute to the success of the sketch. Mr. Santley has 
promised to sing at the Gaiety one of these Saturdays, and there 
are many novelties and good things in store. Mr. H. J. Byron’s 
new domestic drama, written expressly for Mr. Toole, will be 
produced on Wednesday week. he title will most probably be 
the name of the hero, who is a young carpenter. I wonder if the 
story is like Mr. G, A. Sala’s ‘* Journeyman Carpenter,’’ which in 
my humble opinion would make an admirable domestic drama for 
Mr. Toole. It is surprising that Mr. Sala has never dramatised 
this superb tale—a very model of a short story. 

A good bustling melodrama, called ‘ Ruth,’’ and written by 
Messrs. C, H. Ross aud Philip Richards, has been produced, with 
fair success, at the Surrey. ‘There is nothing very original 
about it, as tar as story isconcerned; but the construction is good, 
and the authors have succeeded in introducing several scenes 
which introduce, in turn, nearly all Mr. E. T. Smith's panto- 
mimists and extras, who are waiting for the pantomime which 
follows, and may just aswell be employed as not. There is nothing 
very remarkable about the acting, either. Miss Marie Henderson, 
from the Queen's, plays the leading rdéle, and. it strikes me that 
Miss Henderson is almost too good for the business required of 
her on this occasion. Miss Marie Duval plays a boy’s part, and 
she does not give the slightest offence either in dress or in manner. 
The transformation scene of the Surrey pantomime is worth the 
trouble of along journey, It is certainly the best I have seen 
this year. 

The Kina's Cross—a pretty little box of a place—is 
open again, under new management. Miss Amelia Nadir and 
Mr. Waldron have gathered some clever young people round 
them. One of the most promising of the young men is Mr. J. 
Dennis Coyne, the eldest son of Mr. Sterling Coyne, the well- 
known dramatic writer and critic. A new comedy called ‘* Worth 


| a Struggle’’ has been produced, but the work is unambitious and 


does not call for any special remark, 

Malle. Déjazet, with her French plays, is doing very much 
better at the CuAninG Cross than at the Opéra Comique—a beau- 
tiful theatre, by-the-by, which has suddenly closed its doors on 
account of insulliciency of support, It is @ thousand pities this 
elegant theatre should be closed, for here we ought to see the 
picked comedy company of London, Madlle. Riel has repeated 
this week her delicious performance of Blanche in ‘Le Joie Fait 
Peur,” which is one of the treats of theatrical London just now. 

Mrs. John Wood revives **Paul Pry” for a few nights at the 
Sr. James’s, and promises next Saturday a new comedy by Mr. 
James Albery, the successful author of ‘*The Two Roses,’’ The 
title of the play, ‘‘’The Two Thorns,”’ is in questionable taste, 
and certainly does not say much for Mr, Albery’s originality. 
However, I hope for the best. 

The QuEEN’s will be closed for a short time during the final 


| rehearsals of ‘* Joan of Arc.’’ 


Mr. J. M. Bellew has done so well with his Thursdays at 
Hanover-square Rooms that he will continue there for some weeks 
longer. On Tuesday this excellent reader and gifted elocutionist 
gave an evening at Exeter Hall; and, as far as I can judge, Mr. 
Bellew seems to improve every time | hear him. The programme 
was a simple one, shorn of the attraction either of marionettes 
or musical accompaniment; but the audience was unusually 
enthusiastic, 


ELECT{ON INTELLIGENCE.—Mr, Colman was, on Tuesday, returned for 
the city of Norwich by a majority considerably larger than that by which 
Mr, Tillett defeated Mr, HuddJeston in the summer of last year. Me. 
Colman polled 4660 votes, against 3398 recorded for Sir Charles Legard, the 
Conservative candidate. ‘he election for the county of Galway also took 
place on Tuesday, when Mr, Mitchell Henry was returned without oppo- 
sition. A third election, on Tuesday, took place at Appleby, where the 
Earl of Bective enjoyed an unopposed revurn for Westmorland, in tuccession 
to his father, the Marquis of Headfort. 

THE NAVY Estima’ —The Navy Estimates for the ensuing year were 
published on Wednesday. The toval vote amounts to £9,756,356, being a 
net increase of £.85,826 upon the vote for last year. There are three 
principal divisions of the votes. 


military and civil pensions, &c., is £1,775,260, which shows a reduction in 
half-pay and military allowances of £74,743, and an increase in civil 
pensions and allowances of £25,103; altogether a decrease of £49,640, 
For the conveyance of troops the estimate is £173,150, against 
£237,340 for last year. Coming more closely to the effective 
service items, we find increase on the following votes :—1, Wages to 
seamen and marines, £2,693,336—increase, £605; 2, victuals and clothing 
for ditto, £1,038,202—increase, £69,345; 3, Admiralty Office, £163,499 — 
increase, £4131 ; 6, dockyards and naval yards, £967,418—increase, £89,066; 
8, medical establishments, £57,906 —increase, £177 ; 10, sec, 1, naval stores, 
£837,965—increase, £875 ; 10, sec. 2, steam machinery and ships built by 
contract, 716—increase, £285,543; 11, new works, machinery, build- 
ing, &c., £7 —increase, £19,162. Upon the other seven votes there is 
an aggregate decrease of £27,247, of which the principal items are £9125— 
decrease for the coastguard, coa&t volunteers, and neval reserve ; £9174, for 
miscellaneous services ; £5550, for medicines and medical stores ; and £1691, 
for the scientific branch. 


hcter”” is of no value as guidance—it is deliberate evasion on the 
reviewer's part; fora man may have ever sucha good *‘aim’’ and 
Jet be a duffer, 2. When a broken phrase out of a review is 
quoted, it is most likely a case of garbling. E.g.:—‘** Deserves to | 
© Imprinted on ever heart.’ — Evening Journal. If you turn to | 
the Lye ving Journal you will probably find the original ran | 
thus:— The sentiment quoted by our author from Jeremy 
Viylor deserves,” &c. Or, again :—*‘ A brilliant thought on every 
Pige.”— Morning Ambassador. The original of this quotation 
would probably be :—* A brilliant thought from some great writer 
'S quoted out of the stores of the author's reading on every page.”’ 


Aut Judy is as good as ever, aud the “ Cot’? flourishes—long 
May it do so! 


THE THEATRICAL LOUNGER. 

cart performances appear to be quite the rage just now, 
r _ ticularly on Saturdays, when most men are lucky enough to be 
— ed from work pretty early, and are not ill-dis d to get their 
sun, ents over before late dinner-time, which really means 
tft: These morning, or, to speak more correctly, afternoon 
performances have many recommendations, They suit suburban 
pare they are handy for children, and they do not entail any 

" dressing for the play. It seems rather dissipated, perhaps, 


Morning 


trarnre the daylight and sunlight for the artificial glare of the 

Sa yep I hear of no complaints. 3 

ldo not Xtra notoriety; and, as they receive additional salaries, 

the kaa ae ct there will be much complaint in that quarter. If 

the cn Spread, the.only people who will be much affected are 
6 energetic gentlemen A 


that there were knots, groups, and classes of men who had * a constant, 
quick, unsleeping interest in feeding themselves upon the produce of the 
publicindustry ;" that if the public wentasleep they never did, but watched 
for every opportunity of improving their condition at the expense of the 
ablic, 
Ealoom 1840 and 1869 the expenditure had increased by fifteen millions and 
a half apparently, but by eighteen millions really, inasmuch as the interest of 
the National Debt was now two millions and a half less than it was thirty 
cars ago, 
pi women and children, was £1 lds. 9d.; in 1870 it wav £2 9s, 3d. ; 
and supposing a family to consist of man, wife, and three children, that 
was £3 73, 6d. more per family than in 1860, 
ture. 
millions in 1840 to seventeen millions and a quarter in 1870, That included 
nearly half a million a year for the diplomatic service; and he had no 
hesitation in saying that a very large share of that sum was spent without 
the slightest possible advantsge to the people of this country—in many 
cases to their positive disadvantage, for their diplomatists were constantly 
interfering and intermeddling with foreign affairs, often getting us into 
but that the novelty is attractive there can be no difficulties and quarrels, and sometimes int» war. He believed that it was 
The artists are not averse to only part of what Mr. Bright had called a great system of outdoor relies for the 
aristocracy. They would scarcely believe that something like three millions 
a year was paid in the shape of superannuations and pensions, 
public offices there were many more clerks than could be profitably em- 
ployed ; they were highly paid; aud on reaching a certain age they retired 
o chronicle the dramatic news of the | ou jurge pensions, ' 


Mr, PETER RYLANDS, M.P., ON WASTED TAXES.—In a speech at War- 
rington, lately, Mr. Rylands said that, though there were occasional reduc- 
tions from time to time in the national expenditure, its steady tendency 
was to increase, and this because there were lots of people whose interest it 
was to make it increase, because lots of money got into their own pockets, 
In support of this fact they had the testimony of Mr. Glad-tone, who, 
speaking during the contest for South-West Lancashire, told them that no 
Government, however well disposed, could keep expenditure within modes 
rate bouude, unlees supported by the constant vigilance of public opinion— 


To show that this was true, he (Mr. Rylunds) might state that 


In 1840 the average taxation per head of the population, in- 


They must reduce expenai- 
He found that the cost of the Civil Service had increased from nine 


In the 
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MORE NEW NOVELS, 
Six Months Hence. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 


A book written with remarkable ability, and yet not a pleasant 
book—a story constructed with considerable power, and yet not 
a satisfactory story, because of the abnormal and even unnatural 
conditions that are requisite to its plot. The motive power of 
that plot is insanity—insanity leading to what would have been 
an atrocious murder scientifically accomplished, but for the hor- 
rible perversion of the moral faculty which was allied to the 
mania of the chief character in the tale, Mr. Fortescue, who, 
contrary to all ordinary experience, exhibits calm mental qual- 
ties that add charms to his marvellous personal fascinations. TLe 
second title of the book tells us that it is ‘* Passages from the Life 
of Maria (née) Secretan;’’ and the heroine of the story is herself 
the narrator, Indeed, it would be dificult to tell the story 
in any other way. Notwithgtanding its unmistakable origin 
as the production of a careful and delicately thoughtful writer, 
it would scarcely find readers as @ narrative in the third person, 
The individual interest and the intensity which is always 
associated with a skilful autobiography are necessary to give it 
some degree of probability, while the admirable management of 
its style suffices to preserve it either from becoming too revolting 
or too closely allied to those mysterious and harrowing romances 
which have been mostly abandoned by modern readers. 

As a modern story, however, there are two faults which are at 
once #pparent: one of art, the other of science, Its very 
advantages only serve to heighten the first. The introduction of 
several well-drawn and characteristic people who are accessories 
to the main incidents and give them life and colour is 
admirably effected; but we must regard the identification of 
the locality where the great events of the book occur as a 
mistake, especially where that locality is a popular sca- 
side resort, with « circulating library system in its very 
midst. Visitors to Hastings who have read ‘Six Months 
Hence’’ will scarcely be able to avoid an unsympathetic 
reaction against a novel which makes the caverns of Castle Clitf 
the scene of a dreadful tragedy, the details of which are given in 
evidence at Lewes Assize Court and create the utmost local 
excitement, because of the implication of a brother and sister 
belonging to one of the most important families resident in 
the place. It is true that the occurrences are supposed to 
have happened when Hastings was but the village of Charlks 
Lamb's quaint essay about the ‘‘ Margate Hoy,’’ but the ims 
pression on the ceader will none ths less remain that this is 
a defect. A still greater defect, in our judgment, is the incon- 
gruity of the insanity with that personal influence, calm delibera- 
tion, and intellectual balance which is also displaycd by the maniac. 
The fact is that, instead of being a strong element, indicative of 
a powerful grasp on the part of the author, this device of mad- 
ness as the principal motive of a plot is likely to become the 
resort of weakness in invention and construction. Once let a 
maniac be the chief actor in a drama, and there is apparently 
little need to regard consistency. ‘The story may thereafter run 
in wild vagary, and no morbid extravagance seems to be out of 
place. We say seems, because, after all, this apparent license is 
but the error of most authors who dare to deal with the dreadful 
subject as a main element in works of fiction. These very incon- 


sistencies often betray the ignorance of the writer as to the best- 
ascertained symptoms of insanity and the most careful inquiries 
of those who have studied the phenomena of mental derangement, 
Probably there is a sort of method in all madness. That the pages 
of a novel should be chosen for displaying acquaintance with the 
subject, we are very far from thinking; but we are equally averse 
to improbable mania being made the occasion of otherwise 
impossible incidents. 


The Margravine. By W. G. Craven. 


Hall. 


The outer title of this novel is a little disappointing. Taking 
it up on a wet evening after dinner, when the fire is burning 
brightly and slippers are a luxury, and one is a little particular 
about the adjustment of the readiag-lamp, there is some danger 
of beginning the book in a wrong key. Anybody not familiar 
with Mr, Craven might attune imagination to something 
Germanesque, baronial, stately, with a touch of the stiffness of 
brocade, aud a small Court flavour in the mysteries that might 
belong to the plot. It is true that the sub-title would correct 
this mood, for it boldly declares the book to be ‘A Story of 
the Turf;’’ but then the sub-title is in rather small type, and 
who would suppose ‘‘The Margravine’’ to be the name of a 
mare or the name of @ racing event? Probably, however, those 
who know Mr. Craven and remember his ways would fall into 
no such error, and for them these two volumes afford a slight 
but rattling story, which if it reminds us a little too much of 
certain racing dramas which appeared at the Holborn Theatre 
not very long ago, at least has the merit of being as amusing in 
its way as they were in theirs. Charlie Delval, is himself quite 
a modern dramatic hero, and the other characters are quite in 
keeping; but the reader will feel a very definite interest iu them, 
in spite of their being occasionally stagey, while the easy manner 
in which the writer canters along from chapter to chapter, and 
lands us safely over some very awkward incidents and dangerous 
episodes, produces a feeling of genuine satisfaction. ‘The Mar- 
gravine”’ is a story which will certainly be attractive to a number 
of readers who like to ‘take a spin’’ of two or three hours, and 
run through a volume in about the length of two pipes of cavendish, 


London: Chapman and 


Contraband ; ov, a Losing Hazard. By Wuyte MeELvi.ur. 
London: Chapman and Hall. 


Like all that Mr. Melville writes, these two volumes are dis- 
tinguished by remarkable power, united to a certain quality which 
we can best indicate by calling it instinctive melody of expression. 
The ring, the frequently pathetic strain of his utterances, remain 
with you long after you have put down the book—even after you 
are not quite sure about the slighter involutions of the plot—and 
the story, interesting as it is, constantly gains intensity from the 
impression made by the grave, and often quaint, thoughtfulness 
of the writer and the easy rhythm of his style. ‘* Contra- 
band’’ is too short a tale for us to define the plot without 
spoiling the enjoyment of the reader, for that plot is, in 
its way, intricate, and includes a number of personages, 
all of whom have a definite relation to its development. There is 
a prevailing note of sadness throughout the book, of course, for 
the story is in itself full of sad incidents, but Mr. Melville never 
‘piles up the agony; ’’ if he leaves us in tears, they are quite 
natural tears, not the evidences of tragedy sentiment, but of real 
sympathetic recognition of sorrows that are those of real life and 
of phases of it not out of everyday experience, 


NEWSPAPER STATISTIC8,—From the Newspaper Press Directory for 1871 
we extract the following on the present position of the newspaper preas : 
There are now published in the United Kingdom 1450 newspapers, distri- 
buted as follows :--Eogland—London, 261; provinces, 851—1112; Wales, 
53; Scotland, 131; Ireland, 138; British Isles, 16. Of these there are 88 
daily papers published in England, 1 in Wales, 11 in Scotland, 19 in Ireland, 
and 1 in the Channel Isles, On reference to the edition of the Directory 
for 1851 we find the following interesting facts—viz., that in that year 
there were published in the United Kingdom 563 journals: of these 18 
papers were issued daily—viz, 13 in England, 2 in Scotland, and 3 in 
Ireland ; but in 1871 there are now established and circulated 1450 papers, 
of which no less than 120 are issued daily, showing that the press of the 
country has very greatly extended during the last twenty years, and more 
especially eo in Gaily papers, the daily issues standing 120 against 18 in 
1851. The magazines now in course of publication, including the quarterly 
reviews, number 638, of which 236 are of a decidedly religious character, 
representing the Church of England, Wesleyans, Methodists, Baptists, 
Independents, and other Christian communities, 
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THE TOWN AND FORTRESS OF MONTMEDY AFTER THE SURRENDER.—(sex race 116.) 
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FEB. 25, 1871 
———————————— SENT 
THE DEVASTATION ROUND 
; ruin wrought all round Paris may be typified by the state | 
sei rae St Denis and its neighbourhood, which is thus | 
fescribed by the special commissioner sent to distribute the Daily 
News Reliet Fund :— 

«Great as is the misery in St. Denis, it is, after all, but trifling | 
compared with what is now, and will hereafter be, endured in the 
adjacent villages. I have paid a visit to some of these villages. 
Within a comparatively short distance are the places which have 
been the scenes of severe struggles during the sorties, and the 
sites of batteries during the bombardment. Nearly all these 

Jaces were flourishing communities before the war began. Those 


PARIS. 


which I have already visited are masses of ruined houses, amid 
which the miserable owners, who have now returned, may be seen 
painfully labouring to restore them to something like their former 


state. “Sr, Denis, Feb. 19, 


«Between St. Denis and Versailles there are several places 
of greater or lesser note which have been caught between 
two fires, and have suffered alike from the German artillery 
and from the guns of Valérien. At present it is extremely 
difficult to make a journey through this section of the 
country occupied by the Germans. Great repugnance is 
manifested to permit the inspection of the arrangements 
which have been made since the German troops have been 
quartered in the forts and the adjoining villages. An oppor- 
tunity altogether exceptional has enabled us to enter and leave 
the charmed circle, and to form an opinion from personal inspec- 
tion of the existing state of things. How permission was obtained 
to make this journey is a matter of secon importance, It may 
be of interest, however, to state that I had for companion and 
guide a gentleman who occupied a leading position in St. Denis, 
and whe went to Versailles, with the sanction of the authorities, 
to prefer a request that consideration might be extended to his 
fellow-citizens. After having held St. Denis for a fortnight, and 
quartered a large number of troops on its impoverished inhabitants, 
the Germans suddenly imposed a requisition for the sum of 
$00,000f., to be paid in specie, within twenty-four hours, under 
the penalty of an additional sum of 50,000f. in the event 
of the payment being delayed a single hour beyond the allotted 
period, and of severe reprisals should the payment be refused. 
The population of St. Denis does not number more than 25,000 
persons, of whom the majority are workpeople, who always live 
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Many of the | 


modating and 


supporting the arm 
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bitants extreme 


had menaced the peace of the town. No manifestation of ill- 
feeling had indicated hatred of the victors, The vanquished 
accepted their defeat with the best possible grace, and have never 
given way either to vain lamentations or to impotent protests. It 
is but natural, then, that the principal citizens should have exerted 
themselves in every conceivable way to represent the actual con- 
dition of St. Denis, with a view to mollify the rigour of their 
conquerors. 

‘For a considerable distance around St. Denis the land is flat, 
and has been largely employed as a market garden. It bearsa 
striking resemblance to the tract of country between Hammer- 
smith and Kew—to that portion of it, at least, which has hitherto 
been spared by the speculative builder of uninhabitable houses. 
Under ordinary circumstances these plains would have been pre- 
pared to yield a spring crop of vegetables. As it is, they are still 
untouched with hoe or spade. Last year’s produce has not been 
garnered. Even where there are no graves of slaughtered soldiers 
the air is laden with the sickening odour of decay. In some fields 
where crops of grain had been reaped but not housed last Sep- 
tember, large circles of black ash show that the sheaves were col- 
lected there into gigantic piles and set on fire. This was done for 
the purpose of embarrassing the enemy. It served, however, to 
injure friend far more than foe. Owing to this wholesale destruc- 
tion of precious corn, the peasants of the neighbouring villages 
found increased difficulty in furnishing the extra supplies 
demanded of them. In this instance it would have been 
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| Stones, are tokens of desolation of the 
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better for all parties haa the fruits of the earth not been delivered 


over to the flames, Sad though it is to ride along roads 
bordered by fields which have been allowed to lie waste, the 
prospect of ruined villages is infinitely more painful. Rows of 
what were houses once, but which are now formless heaps of 


the surrounding district played a not unimportant part in the 
work of pillage. When there was nothing else left to burn, 
break, or steal, the wooden staircases were torn down 
and used for firewood. Such is the statement made to 
me by Frenchmen who had no motive for exaggerating the 
facts, and who had the best possible opportunities for 
becoming accurately aoqeeene with what had occurred, A little 
way from Asniéres, and under the shadow of Mont Valérien, is 
the village of Suresne, and the vineyards which yield the wine 
which Henry LV. thought the best of French wines, but which, 
despite the patronage formerly accorded to it by Royalty, is 
generally regarded as poor stuff, The handsome bridge which 
spanned the Seine here has been destroyed. The piers and part 
of the ironwork alone remain to show where the bridge once 
formed a convenient means of communication between the two 
banks of the river. The principal house here is the property of 
Baron Rothschild. It bears the marks of bad usage. The 
surrounding grounds resemble a wilderness, But the Germans 
are not in fault here. Such as it now is, this imposing 
mansion has remained since 1848. ‘The revolutionists of that 
a made it the object of attack. Its owner had previously 

en the chief employer of labour in the neighbourhood, and the 
principal taxpayer. He was so much incensed at the conduct of 
those on whom he conferred what ho regarded as exceptional 
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benefits, that he announced his resolation never again to restore or 
inhabit his mansion, to which he has adhered with the same 
firmness as the peer whose new house in Piccadilly has remained 
unfurnished and unoccupied for upwards of twenty years. Along 
this route the way to Paris is very short. It is but necessary to 
cross the Seine to arrive at the Bois de Boulogne. In order to 
prevent the river being crossed in boats, German sentries are 
stationed at intervals of five hundred yards. For them it must be 
as tantalising as for others to be so near to Paris and not to be 
permitted to go farther. They are literally stopped within sight 
of the promised land. From rising pcm | the Arc de Triomphe 
and the line of the Champs Elysées can be plainly discerned. 
Without calling in question the accuracy of the statement that the 
Bois de Boulogne had been cut down, I must qualify it by adding 
that a large portion of the bois is intact. ‘The wonder is that, 
considering the scarcity of fuel, so many trees remain standing. 
With the exception of a bridge across the Seine, which forms one 
of the entrances into Paris, and which is covered with a crowd of 
foot-passengers and a chaos of vehicles slowly passing in each 
direction, nothing specially arrests the attention until we arrive 
at St. Cloud, Here there is a bridge also, and this bridge appears 
eg Sn: yet it is barricaded and guarded by soldiers at 
ends.” =, 


HOW THE FATE OF ALSACE AND LORRAINE WAS 
SETTLED IN THE FRENCH ASSEMBLY. 

A MoTION of tremendous importance, involving nothing less 
than the whole question of peace or war, was made in the 
Assembly on Feb. 17; and, thanks to the resolute attitude of 
M. Thiers, it was decided in a way not to compromise peace, at 
least for the moment. To speak of things in their order, 
M. Grévy, the newly-elected President, took the chair later than 
half-past one o’clock, although one was the time fixed. Great 
punctuality is not the practice of French Assemblies. M. Grévy, 
who last year was bitonnier of the order of Advocates in Paris, is 
an old Parliamentary man and a lawyer of the first class. He 
foresaw, in 1848, the conflict which was certain to arise between 
an Assembly elected by universal suffrage and a President of 
the Republic also elected by universal suffrage; and he made a 
motion, which was supported by a respectable eraaesp of the 
Constituent Assembly, to the effect that the President should be 
Peay by the deputies. It has always been remembered that if 
no Prince- President, no Empire, and probably nc wars. He is a 
man universally esteemed, a little dry and reserved, and, as some 
Say, timid in his manner; but all parties have confidence in his 
intelligence, impartiality, and rectitude, On taking his seat to- 
ret he said :—* In confiding to me the Presidency of this 

ssembly, which holds in its hands the destinies of France, and 


proposition Grévy’’ had been carried there would have been | 


| 
| 
| 
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By four o’clock it was evident that an event of high interest was 
looked for. Almost every seat in the Assembly reserved for mem- 
bers was filled. M. Keller, a deputy from the Haut Rhin, a 
department in the occupation of the enemy, mounted the tribune, 
and in a clear, mournful, audible voice made the following 
memorable and, under the circumstances, heartrending speech:— 
“T have a motion to make which I am sure will meet with your 
assent, because it involves our honour and national unity. In the 
name of the people of the Haut Rhin, the Bas Rhin, the Meurthe, 
and the Moselle, mysclf and my colleagues, the representatives of 
those four departments, solemnly declare in the face of France 
and Europe their determination to stand by their sacred and 
inalienable rights. Our constituents have sent us here for the 
sole purpose of protesting that they are, and ever will be, French- 
men. Alsace and Lorraine will not be alienated. We repudiate 
beforehand any negotiation, any treaty, separating us from our 
country; and we deny that even universal suffrage has the power 
te dispose of us, We have been associated with France for good 
and for evil for two hundred years, and now that an invader 
threatens the national honour we declare our unalterable deter- 
mination to remain still French. Europe, we believe, will not 
allow a nation to be transferred like a flock of sheep. Europe 
knows that the tranquillity of France is a guarantee for the peace 
of the world, and that a made up now at the price of a 
cession of territory would be a cause of subsequent troubles, The 
inhabitants of Alsace and Lorraine proclaim their right to remain 
Frenchmen, and swear eternally to defend their right against all 
comers.’ M. Keller concluded by calling upon the Assembly to 
vote a resolution in the sense of his h, and to declare that 
the matter should be taken into consideration as ‘‘ urgent.”’ 

There was a good deal of applause while M. Keller spoke, but 
only the minority clapped their hands, the majority feeling how 
serious the proposition was. However, the question of ‘‘urgency”’ 
being put from the chair, at least three-fourths of the hands of the 
Assembly were held up in favour of it, and there was no opposi- 
tion. The President then said, as if he were putting a matter of 
course, that, urgency having been voted, the proposition would 
be referred to the bureaux, who would appoint a committee to 
make a report to the House nextday. But then a little piping 
but very clear voice was heard to say ‘‘ Tout de suite’? (directly). 
The voice was that of M. Thiers. M. Rochefort immediately after- 
wards exclaimed, but in a widely different spirit from M. Thiers, 
“It is important not to lose an instant of time. i demand that 
the motion be referred to the bureaux instantly. Cries of ‘No, 
no!’’ responded to M. Rochefort. But M. Thiers rose, and when 
he was on his legs silence prevailed. 

M. Thiers, with constrained and impressive passion, frequently 
striking his breast with his right hand, said:—‘‘ The Assembly 
will understand that on such a serious question we must act 
seriously. Do you mean to give to your negotiators (and I do not 


which, in this hour of peril and mourning, will, I am sure, rise to | yet know who they will be) an imperative mandate, or will you 


the height 


of its mission by a patriotic accord, you have done me | leave them a discretion ? 


I quite share the sentiments of M. 


great honour and imposed upon me great duties. I shall devote | Keller about these very interesting provinces. But what we have 
all my strength, impartiality, and devotedness to this duty ; and | to consider is the interest of all France. We must know what we 


if, with your assistance, 
it, I think that will be the best way of proving my gratitude. I 
& permission of the Assembly to offer thanks, in its name, to 


our honourable President who has sat here by seniority, and also ' worthy of France is to say at once whether she means peace 


to our provisional bureau,’? 


| 
' 


1 shali succeed in a worthy discharge of | wish and say it plainly, and not allow ourselves to be carried away 


by words. A question of this importance cannot be allowed to 
hang over our heads for twenty-four hours, The only course 
or 


For my own part, I am ready to serve my country as I have 


war, 


done all my life; but I will not accept a task which it would be 
impossible for me to fulfil. There is no need of time for considera- 
tion. Everybody must have already made up his mind upon the 
real question, and I therefore move that the bureaux shall meet to 
report upon it this very instant.” 
fhe motion being adopted without opposition, the Assembly 
dispersed to its bureaux. Ata few minutes before six the public 
sitting was resumed, and M. Keller's valiant motion was shelved, 
without discussion, by the adoption of the following resolution, 
—_ unanimously (less one vote) by the committee of the 
ureaux :—‘‘ The Assembly, receiving with the utmost sympathy 
M. Keller's declaration, relies upon the wisdom and patriotism of 
its negotiators,”” -Adnglicé—Adieu, Alsace! adieu, Lorraine! 


AUSTRIAN POLITICS. 

Tue effect of the Franco-Prussian war upon the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire has not been long in showing itself, although 
perhaps in an unexpected form. As the Potocki Ministry had 
failed to accomplish its task of reconciling the claims of the 
Centralist party and of the so-called national oppositions of 
Bohemians, Tyrolese, Poles, &c., it was well known that it would 
be dismissed from office at the close of the Session of the Dele- 
gations. The question, however, as to who should be Count 
Potocki’s successor gn d exercised public curiosity, and the 
appointment of Count Hohenwarth’s Ministry took the public by 
surprise. A Vienna correspondent of the Pesth Reform gives the 
following explanation of its appointment:—When it became 
evident that the successes of Prussia were decisive, Count Beust, 
one of whose talents consists in tacking so as to sail with every 
prevailing wind, threw himself into the arms of the Centralist or 
self-styled ‘‘Constitutional’’ party, whose principal leaders—such 
as Herr Giskra—were known to favour the idea of an alliance with 
Prussia. Count Beust advertised his new-born zeal for strict 
Centralist a in the famous letter he wrote last December, 
snubbing Dr. Rieger and the eighty other Czech deputies of 
Bohemia and Moravia, in which, among other statements, he said 
that no more conciliatory proposals would be made to the Czech 
malcontents. In pursuance of this alliance between Count Beust 
and the Centralists, a list of members of that party was submitted 
to the Emperor's notice while the delegations were sitting, with a 
view to their succeeding the Potocki Ministry. In the mean time, 
however, the Austrian delegation showed considerably less wil. 
lingness than the Hungarian to vote the sums required by the 
Emperor's military advisers for the defence of the empire. Above 
all, they decidedly refused to vote the supplies for fortifying 
Prague and the lineof the Ens. Herr Schaup declared that Upper 
Austria did not wish to be made the scene of war against their 
German brethren, and Herr Rechbauer observed that the friend. 
ship of Prussia betokened eye and not danger. Their 
words produced on the mind of their Sovereign an impression 
which Count Beust appears not to have foreseen. Tne Emperor 
perceived that the alliance with Prussia advocated by the Cen. 
tralists was a subject-alliance, differing only in the degree of 
subjection from that of Bavaria or Wurtemberg. Herr Giskra 
and his friends at once lost favour at Court as men who desired 
to place their country in a defenceless condition as regarded 
Prussia, and it was determined to fall back on those political 
elements whose loyalty is ebove suspicion, the Tyrolese and the 
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so-called Catholic party among the Austrian Germans. Count 
Hohenwarth, as a man outside all pronounced political parties, 
was made Prime Minister, and, emphasizing in the clearest man- 
ner his disapprobation of the foreign policy of the Centralists, 
the Emperor nominated as Minister of Public Defence the officer 
who had designed the defensive works for which the supplies had 
been refused. The position of the new Ministry naturally involves 
those new advances to the Czechs which Count Beust with such 
impolitic ostentation declared should never be made; and the 
position of this versatile statesman, who proposed to Russia to 
modify the treaties of 1856, is at present in the highest degree 
insecure, 


Rumour is busy with the prospects of Italian opera for the 
coming season, and all sorts of stories fly from mouth to mouth, 
most of them utterly false. We may, however, state with some 
confidence that Mdlle. Christine Nilsson will not return from 
America to co-operate with Mr. Gye, Mr. Mapleson, or anybody 
else. Her success among our cousins has been so great, and the 
desire to see her on the lyric stage is so strong, that it is more 
than probable she will remain to reap the full advantage of a 
position uneaualled since the days of Jenny Lind. Gossips may 
also accept a8 @ fact the statement that Sir Michael Costa has not 
yet pledged himself to conduct at Drury Lane for Mr. Mapleson. 
‘That the parties have been iu treaty is notorious; but we hear 
that Sir Michael requires a guarantee of efficiency in the shape of 
engagements—Mdlle. Nilsson, perhaps, among them—which have 
not yet been made. ‘Thus the matter is reported by those who 
ought to know; but, in any case, something definite will turn up 
shortly, the time for action being near at hand. ; 

“Don Pasquale’? was added to the repertory of the Italian 
Opera Buffa on Monday night, and obtained a very favourable 
reception, Respecting a work so well known, because so often 
presented at Covent Garden, with Madame Patti as Norina, there 
is nothing new to be said; and we may go on, at once, to a per- 
formance which was on the whole very creditable to the Lyceum 
company. ‘True, Malle. Calista, who appeared as the heroine, 
seemcd overweighted by a part requiring high dramatic as well 
as vocal powers; and had, moreover, to struggle against the 
recollections of one of the greatest artists of the day. — This 
took somewhat from the general success, though Mdlle. 
Calista was by no means the worst actress we have scen 


attempt the character, while her singing was creditable 
in a high degree. Signor Picciolo efliciently represented 


Ernesto, and sang **Com’ é gentil’’ so well as to obtain a hearty 


HOW THE PRUSSIAN MILITARY STAFF IS 
TRAINED, 


Cotonet Storret, ina report dated in 1868, furnishes some 
information as to the training of the staff in the Prussian army 
which may with much advantage be studied by those to whom 
will be committed the duty of reorganising the British Army 
under Mr. Cardwell’s scheme. In Prussia, it seems, there exists 
no positive law or regulation relative to the composition of the 
staff. The principle alone has been laid down that the officers of 
the staff must be the most intelligent and best educated of the 
army. They are recruited from among the officers of all arms, 
and enjoy special advantages of quick advancement, byt are re- 
moved from the staff at any moment when they fail to show the 
zeal and aptitude required. In the Prussian army advancement 
is regulated entirely by seniority, The King reserves to 
himself the right ‘of ‘advancing officers for extraordinary 
merits, which, however, he uses but very sparingly. 
The officers appointed to the staff gain on an average 
from seven to eight years in their promotion over the other officers, 
General Moltke is the permanent chief of the staff of the whole 
German army. He selects the officers to be admitted, and regu- 
lates their employ and promotion. The lieutenants of all arms 
have, after three years’ service with their regiments, the power of 
offering themselves for entry to the War Academy at Berlin, Of 
about 120 who present themselves every year, forty are admitted. 
The first and second years the officers spend nine months at the 
academy and three months with their regiments, to take part in 
the grent autumn manceuvres. The tenth month of the third year 
is employed to make, under the guidance of the professors, a so- 
called staff journey, during which military problems are solved. 
After the three years’ course the officers are sent back to their regi- 
ments. The professors and the director of the academy designate 
to General Moltke those who have shown themselves most capable 
and studious. Of these he selects twelve of different branches of 
the service, who in the course of the year after they leave the 
academy are attached for six or nine months to a regiment 
of another arm than theirs. Those who have shown zeal and apti- 
tude to the last are called by General Moltke to the great staff at 
Berlin. There they spend from one and a half to two years under 
the immediate supervision of General Moltke himself. The 
Gencral familiarises them successively with the work of each of 
the six subdivisions of the great staff; he gives lectures to them, 
and reads and criticises their written productions when all are 
present, without, however, making known the authors. After 
this stay with the great staff, the officers are again sent 
back to their regiments, and those whom General Moltke 


encore. Doctor Malatesta had a bustling representative in Signor 
Torelli, an artist who plays many parts and never fails to please ; 
but the life and soul of the performance was Signor Borella, 
whose embodiment of the silly old Don Pasquale deserves to be 
spoken of in the highest terms, This gentleman more and more 
establishes his reputation as a dramatic artist of no ordinary 
ability; while as a buffo-singer he must be placed after Lablache, 
and before Ronconi. His Don was a study in art from first to 
last, and should be seen by everybody who desires to know the 
utmost that can be made of the character. The chorus was good, 
aud the orchestra more efficient than it had been for some weeks 
previous, 

At this week’s Monday Popular Concert Herr Joachim made 
his second appearance, but played no solo; instead thereof joining 
Mr. Charles Hallé in Beethoven's G major sonata (op. 96), which 
was rendered by both artists in a style not often surpassed, Herr 
Joachim’s share of the adagio was something to remember; and 
almost inclined us to believe in the fabled power of. Orpheus, 
Surely, if the Hungarian violinist needed to redeem a Eurydice, he 
could do it easily enough. Besides the sonata, Herr Joachim 
took part in Mozart's quintet in G major (No. 6) and Mendelssohn's 
pianoforte quartet in F minor—the first an old favourite at St. 
James's Hall; the second a work of interest because due to the 
earliest development of its composer's genius. Both were admir- 
ably played, notwithstanding the presence of a stranger among 
the performers—M. Daubert taking the place of Signor Piotti, 
who was absent through illness, Mr. Hallé’s solo was Weber's 
sonata in D minor (op. 49), which, though not a model of its kind, 
presented an agreeable variety. Mr. Santley sang three songs, 
including two novelties by M. Gounod—‘* The Fountain Mingles 
with the River,’ and It is not always May.’’ Respecting 
these, we may have somewhat to say in its proper place next 
week, 

The Ash Wednesday concerts at the theatres call for little 
remark, made up as they were of odds and ends, from oratorios 
and symphonies down to comic songs. Their promoters aimed to 
please the greatest variety of tastes, and succeeded; but the word 
art should not be mentioned in connection with such affairs, and 
no art-respecting critic can set himself to honour them by a 
notice, 

The last Ballad Concert of the season was given, in St. James's 
Hall, on Wednesday night, attracting an audience which in 
numbers and enthusiasm equalled the best of its predecessors, 
** Bily’s reason ’’ Ub caed and “By the margin of fair Zurich’s 
waters ’’ were so admirably rendered by Madame Sherrington that 
enthusiastic demands for an encore followed each, For the first 
she substituted the popular “‘ Thady O’Flynn,”’ and ‘* Love was 
once a little boy’’ for the second. Miss Dalmaine gave, with much 
acceptance, the ‘ Blue-bells of Scotland’’ and “I knew a maiden 
fair to see’’ (Monk). Madame Patey won encores in ‘‘ Always 
alone’’ (Henriette) and ‘‘ The Land of the Leal ;’’ a portion of the 
former she repeated, substituting “ Annie Laurie’’ for the latter. 
“The Blind Girl’s Dream’’ (Louisa Grey) and ‘I'll speak of 
thee’’ (Hawes) were Miss D'Alton’s songs; she also sang, with 
Mr. Santley, Balfe’s duet, ‘‘ O’er Shepherd's Pipe’’ (encored). Mr. 
Reeves’s songs were ‘‘ The Requital’’ (Blumenthal), ‘‘ Those dear 
bright Eyes ’’ (Reyloff), and Dibdin’s ‘‘ Tom Bowline ;’’ a portion 
of the last being repeated in response to vociferous demands, ‘‘ The 
King and I” (Henriette) and Prince Poniatowski's ‘* The Yeo- 
man’s Wedding Song,’’ which have become established favourites, 
and no wonder, were Mr. Santley’s songs, both being encored and 
a portion of each repeated. Chevalier Antoine de Kontski was 
the pianist, and played two of his own transcriptions—‘* Home, 
sweet home’’ and ‘‘ Stelluza,”’ the last obtaining an encore. ‘Oh, 
who will o'er the Downs’’ (Pearsall), Molloy’s ‘* Gleaners,’’ and 
“The Fox jumped over the Parson's Gate,’’ were capitally given 
by Mr. Fielding’s glee party, the last creating considerable amuse- 
ment. Mr, Hatton conducted as usual. 

Mr. Leslie's so-called ‘ Historical Concert’’ took place in St. 
James's Hall, on Thursday evening, when a most interesting pro- 
gramme was gone through. We shall return to this performance 
in our next. 

At to-day’s Crystal Palace concert the symphony will be 
Schumann's No. 1, in B flat; the overtures selected are 
Cherubini’s little-known “ L’ Hotellérie Portugaise’’ and Berlioz’ s 
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LONDON INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF 1871,—Dnring the week end- 
ing Feb. 18 upwards of 3500 British objec's, consisting of sculpture, 
po‘tery, woollens, and educational works and appliances, have been de- 
livered at the Exhibition buildings, besides foreign objects from Bavaria, 
Belgium, and Saxony. 

CONVOCATION. —Convocation was, last Saturday, prorogued until June 13. 


In the Lower House the Prolocutor, in accordance with the commands of | 


the Upper House, nominated the Deans of Canterbury (Dr. Payne Smith), 
Ely (Dr. Merivale), Rochester (Dr. Scott), and the Archdeacon of Maid- 
st me (Mr, Harrison), to fill the vacancies on the Revision Committee. 
Canon Conway presented a report from the Committee on the Burial Acts, 
praying the Upper House to oppose any such alterations in the law as were 
proposed in Parliament lat year. The report was adopted. A resolution 
of sympathy with the Irish Church passed by the Upper House was also 
adopted, An amendment moved by Canon Selwyn, asserting that the Act 
of 1869 was passed in direct contravention of the fundamental statutes of 
the realm in the reigns of King William and Queen Mary and susceeding 
Sovereigns, wae nogatited, 


has finally selected for the staff learn it only some months 
after, when they are promoted to the grade of captain of the 
staff, of which they then put on the uniform. General Moltke 
now employs those who have shown some special aptitude on the 
great staff at Berlin, and the others join the staffs of the army 
corps and divisions, where, however, they have not, as in France, 
to waste their time with routine office work, which is done in 


Prussia by sergeants and soldiers. After about two years these 
Captains have again to resume regimental service as chiefs of a 
company, @ squadron, or abattery. Having done this duty for 
two years, they are then promoted to the grade of Major of the 
Staff, and employed by General Moltke according to the exigen- 
cies of the service, For one year before being promoted to the 
grade of Lieutenant-Colonel the Major must do regimental service 
as chief of a battalion of infantry or of a corresponding sub- 
division of a regiment of cavalry or artillery. Again, before 
being able to reach the grade of Colonel, he must for one 
year have commanded a regiment. In order not to 
neglect the chance of recruiting the staff with those 
officers of superior merit who have not presented themselves 
for admission to the military academy the Colonels of the regi- 
ments propose to the commanding Generals, and these to General 
Moltke, the regimental officers possessing great knowledge and 
extraordinary aptitude. General Moltke has the right of em- 
ploying them on the great staff at Berlin, and, if satisfied with 
them, to nominate them officers of the staff. The chief of the 
staff of each army corps makes every year, with the officers of the 
staff, a so-called staff journey, for the purpose of extending their 
knowledge. General Moltke himself travels every year, with the 
officers of the great staff at Berlin, to one of the provinces. During 
these journeys military problems of all kinds are discussed and 
solved, under the direction of the chiefs. General Moltke excludes 
from the staff every officer who is physically incapacitated from 
becoming a first-class horseman. 
ed 


MR. BR'GUT.—The statement that Mr. Bright is likely to return, in the 
course of a few weeks, to his Parliamentary duties is not well founded, 
Acting on the permission given him by his constituents, and on the advice 
of bie physicians, the right honourable gentleman will probably make no 
attempt to take part in public affairs during the present Session, His 
health is making steady, though necessarily gradual, progress towards com- 
plete restoration, Mr, Bright's reappearance in the House of Commons 
will most likely be preceded by @ visit and a speech to his constituents,— 
Daily News, 


THE PARISIAN CARICATURISTS AND THE ENTRY OF THE PRUSSIANS.— 
The anticipated entry of the Emperor of Germany and his troops into Paris 
still excites much popular feeling ; but by way of palliating the effect of 
the entry the street boys are selling caricatures of the military procession, 
under the title of ‘* La Marche du Beenf Gras,” to which Pagan festival we 
are annually treated when the sun enters the sign of Taurus. It is fearei 
that this attempt to throw ridicule on the pagent which is being prepared 
with much splendour at Versailles will exasperate the enemy and not 
incline his heart towards this people. The first fignrein the caricature is 
an Italian boy with a hurdy-gurdy ; then comes General Vinoy, bearing a 
huge key, followed by the Emperor and Count Bismarck, in very quaint 
costume. Behind these superb conquerors marches the fat ox which repre- 
sents France. The animal is surrounded by bludgeon men in pointed h 1- 
mets, and is mounted by M. Thiers, dressed like a cherub and looking like 
Silenus. Lawyer Favre, in his costume of the Palais de Justice, comes at 
the tail of the Beeuf Gras, with a huge portfolio containing the papers 
relating to the affair. The German troops, commanded by “our Fritz,” 
mounted on a donkey, close the procession, which winds away in the dis- 
tance. There is ® good deal of humour in the design, and, oddly enough, 
nothing indecent. 


RATING OF GOVERNMENT PROPERTY.—A meeting was held, on Monday 
afternoon,at the Westminster Palace Hotel, for the purpose of promotingcom- 
bined action and making a general representation to the Government on the 
question of the rating of Government property. Mr. Scourfield, M.P., pre- 
sided, Mr. Hughes, vestry clerk of Plumstead, said that the local board of 
his district had taken the initiative in the matter, and it was their desire 
that a permanent standing committee should be appointed to hold meetings 
in London, as occasion might require, until a settlement of the question was 
cbtained, The Government had promised to introduce a general measure 
with regard to taxation ; but they were afraid it would includa the rating 
of charitable and other institutions, about which there was a great deal of 
feeling. He considered they should not rate charitable institutions, but 
confine the question to the rating of Government prop rty. There were fifty 
or sixty towns interested, and it was thought that joint action wonld have 
the best result. There were representatives present from several metro- 
politan districts, from Birmingliam, Canterbury, Devonport, Dover, Man- 
chester, &c ; so that altogether they had a fair representation of the towns 
interested. Dr. Brewer, M.P., Mr. Talbot, M.P., and others having ad- 
dressed the meeting, Mr. Hughes said the promoters desired that the 
rating of Government property should be separated from other public 
property, such as charities, &c. ; and, secondly, they desired to know what 
principle uf valuation should be adopted to ascertain the rateability of 
Government property. Mr, Shaen thought Government property should be 
| rated just as private property was, and moved, ‘That, in the opinion of 
this meeting, Government property ought to be rated for loval purpoves 
exactly the same as if it was in private hands.” Colonel Learmonth 
seconded the proposition, which was carried. A deputation on the enbdject 
afterwards waited upon Mr. Goschen, President of the Poor-Law Board, to 
urge these views upon the Government. Mr, Goschen said the principal 
question was as to the mode of valuation, and on that nothing had been 
said by the deputation, The annual value had been suggested; but how 
were the arbitrators to determine what was the annual value? To do so 


would be extremely dif: ult. The Government were prepared to accede to 
the principle that would make Government property rateable like any 
other property. Government was now considering the principle of valua- 
tion ; but it was their wish that it should be on eqnitable terms, such as 
would apply to any other property, Mr, Stone, M.P., said the deputation 
would not go beyond the principle that it should be the same es other 
ownere: 


MOVABLE MORALS. 


Ir is worth considering whether it would not be as well to re. 
construct the code of morals taught in the school-room into somo. 
thing more in accordance with what the pupils will find practise 
in the world when they enter it. It seems so much time lost jn 
misdirection to teach them that patriotism, self-sacrifice, per- 
sistent endeavour against heavy odds, truth, and simplicity aro 
qualities to be admired, when they will find themselves ridicule, 
and probably ruined if they put them into action. Speak o; 
these things in the past and they are virtues which crowned 1 
with glory; practise them in the present, and they are follies, ;; 
not worse, which cover them with shame. Take certain of th, 
heroes and patriots of old, those men of far-off history wh, 
organised a hopeless resistance against an impregnable despot. 
ism, and died gallantly in the attempt; they are quoted for 
admiration, and the after-advantages of what was at the time a 
foredoomed endeavour are elaborately proved. But when mey 
at the present day do substantially the same thing, they are 
incendiaries or self-seekers, fanatics or fools, and our young 
students of comparative history find that to be a Greek or 
Roman changes the significance of patriotic or political action 
and that a hero in a toga is a very different thing from : 
commissioner in a frock-coat. So when men and women wert to 
the stake rather than deny the truth that was in them, we hear 
much about the blood of the martyrs being the seed of the 
Church, and of the gratitude which we owe to those 
who devoted themselves for the gain of our spiritual liberty 
But if one among ourselves goes a step beyond — those 
liberties he is bowled over with no more mercy than his 
predecessors, and we think him an undoubted fool for 
troubling his own conscience and his hearers over what 
is settled and done with. For a medieval Huss to preach against 
the bondage of the Church and to die for the right of spiritual 
freedom is one thing; fora clergyman of the Establishment to 
expand received formulas is another; and though we do not burn 
our modern Husses, we punish them in another way, and hang 
them in their own ropes. Then we hear grand things about sim. 
plicity—how Cincinnatus went back to his plough, and how the 
Lacedwemonians ate black broth, and so on; butin the world we 
find that luxury is an essential part of a man’s credentials, and 
that those who cannot make a good show need not look for the 
suffrages of society. Perhaps no one has been held up more fre- 
quently to ridicule than the modern Cincinnatus, Garibaldi, whose 
finest virtues fail to impress those on whom not his smallest foibles 
pass unnoted, All for love, too, is a moral archaism utterly out 
of place at the present time; and not the best man, but the lengest 
purse carries the day with maidens, as with mammas. What 
would all for love do, with the world lost, as it would be? What 
would an honest man's affection count, in comparison with the 
opera-box and the pair of bays, the town mansion and_ the 
country place? All for love in modern thought means a few 
months’ rapture in a fool's paradise, and a life of 
repining as the bill to be paid for the enjoyment. And, looked 
at in this light, a balance at the banker's is more to 
the purpose than that stirring of the senses the rash young 
call love, For self-respect, too, substitute what will pay. What 
enthusiast used to talk of Noblesse oblige 2? Nobility has now no 
more duties than have the common folk. To get a shilling’s- 
worth for elevenpence three-farthings, to traffic in jobs, and not 
to be squeamish about that bucket of pitch at the side, are modes 
of action not by any means foreign to our modern representatives 
of Sir Galahad and the Chevalier Bayard. In fact, the morals of 
om day mean simply success and what will pay. All that we 
have learned about righteousness for righteousness’ sake, about 
abstract virtue, self-respect, and the thing which is good in the 
sight of God and our own souls before all else, is simple moon- 
shine, so far as its translation into active life is concerned—morals 
that won't wash, that don’t pay, and that will land one on the 
lowest step instead of the topmost round, if persisted in. If your 
country is invaded, cry ‘‘ Peccavi!’’ and knuckle under before 
striking a blow or proving your comparative weakness. If tli 
mass of the community are basely indifferent to national integrity, 
respect their cowardice rather than urge them on to the fight for 
honour’s sake, and make the braver minority to pass under the 
harrow rather than stimulate the backward to a common self- 
defence. If your soul is tormented with doubts, bury them in 
the basket of loaves and fishes, and do not quarrel with your 
bread and butter because you are not certain of the genuine- 
ness of the dairy. What is truth? A phantom, a mere 
matter of relative proportion; and it is better to preach— 
well, what you are not quite sure of, than unsettle the 
faith of simple folk. The idea of sacrificing a comfort- 
able position for what you are pleased to term conscience, 
honesty, honour, is too absurd; and, moreover, you cannot prove 
your position, and really one vagueness is quite as good as an- 
other. Absolute martyrdom is rococo; and we have done our 
best to make our mild version of it ridiculous. There is no doubt, 
however, about one thing—which is, that morals are, as we say, 
movable; that words have lost their old significance, and things 
their former value; that virtue counts for nothing, and success 
and what will pay, for all. The aspirations of men which do not 
lead to present immediate good are so much wasted force; and 
the present penny is of more value in our eyes than the future 
pound. Ne one works for posterity, or for sake of the best, irre- 
spective of success. Just as the modern landowner plants larch, 
rather than oak, because of its quicker growth and consequent 
earlier returns, so do we care for the qualities which bring us 
immediate personal reward, and especially for common-sense — 
that much misused euphemism by which we mean servility, acqui- 
escence in dishonour, if it pays; self-aggrandisement, by shady 
means, if necessary, but self-aggrandisement at all events; aid 
the abnegation of all those generous impulses which would lead tv 
the damage of body or estate for the mere sake of upholding « 
principle.—Pall-Mall Gazette. 


THE ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY'S COLLECTION has just been enriched by the 
birth of a hippopotamus in their gardens. 

THE MANSION HousE FRENCH RELIEF FUND now considerably 
exceeds £190,000, It was stated at a meeting of the committee on Tuesday 
that £60,000 worth of provisions had been, in all,sent to Paris by the 
committee, 

CHAIR OF GEOLOGY IN THE UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH,.—We under- 
stand that the Home Secretary has intimated to Dr. Lyon Playfair, member 
for the University, that he will submit Mr. Archibald Geikie’s name to the 
Queen, as the first Professor of the new Chair of Geology. This has becn 
done at the express recommendation of Sir Roderick Murchison, who, 45 
already announced, gave the sum of £6000 to found the chair, Mr. Geikie 
is director cf the Geological Survey of Scotland—an office which will enable 
him to act effectively in the faculty of applied science, which, it is to be 
hoped, will form before long a prominent feature in our University tuition. 
Scotsman, 

TUE PUBLIC HEALTH.—Last week the aggregate mortality in London 
and nineteen other large towns of the United Kingdom was in the ratio of 
28 deaths annually to every 1000 of the present estimated population. In 
the metropolis 2363 births and 1625 deaths were registered ; the former 
having been 8 below, and the latter 37 above, the average. Zymotic 
diseases cavsed 433 deaths, including 218 from smallpox, 11 from measles, 
48 from scarlet fever, 8 from diphtheria, 58 from whooping-cough, 35 from 
fever (of which 11 were certified as typhus, 15 as enteric or typhoid, and 
9 as simple continued fever), and 14 from diarrhaa; thus, to these seven 
principal diseases of this claes 392 deaths were referred last week, against 
359 and 584 in the two preceding weeks. The largest increase was again 
shown in the deaths from smallpox and whoopivg-cough, The fatal cases of 
ecarlatina have averaged but 48 in the past three weeks, while in the pre- 
vious ten weeks the average had been 104 per week. The deaths from small- 
pox in London, which numbered 218, showed an increase of 7 upon the 
number of the week preceding. The fatal cases showed a decline in the 
east and west districts, while there was a considerable increase in the nort!l. 
The present epidemic is more severe than any during the past thirty-one 
years, the deaths having averaged 152 in the past nine weeks ; while in an 
equal number of weeks during the previous most severe visitation (1840-1) 
the weekly average was only 71. In the past seven weeks of the current 
quarter, of the 1164 deaths from smallpox in Londor, 837 occurred under 
twenty years of age, 268 between twenty and forty, 67 between forty *™ 
sixty, and only 12 at elxty years and upwards, 
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A LITERARY LIBEL CASE. 


HODDER AND STOUGHTON,” 


eon V. 
sa ied before the Lord 


which was tr 


5 case, 3 “iar 
f rustic eanda special jury, at Guildhall, on 
5 17th inst., has excited a deal of interest. The 
‘_fendants pleaded not guilty. 


Mr. Serjeant Parry and Mr. M, Williams were 
cel for the plaintiff; Mr, D. Seymour, Q.C., 


: ate Edward Clarke appeared for the defend- 


Serjeant Parry, in stating the case to the 
eaid the plaintiff was the well-known and 
: pular author, and the defendants were 
rs. carrying on business in Paternoster- 
‘4 he plaintill during the whole period of his 
fe hud been connected with literature, and 
the author of many original works of 
on and art criticism. He was also a journalist, 
1 prided himself on the fact that he earned his 
) aale - din connection with the public press of 
' C uutry, having for the last fifteen years been 
i with the Daily Yelegraph. It was 
) the extreme that a gentleman who had 
life a hard-working literary man, not 


7 ry po 


he W 


ne, perhaps, a 
having, i. | sie y and industriously earned, to 
w that in mid-life he was compeiled to bring 

tien to vindicate his character from as gross 

] jlou uattack as was ever penned against 
; aracter of auy man, 
to know what had make him the tim 
1 Friswell, a weil-known literary man, 
have caused him to pen the article 
f, Mr. Friswell had, through the de- 
bli-heda book called ** Modern Men of 


it addition to the literature of the 
i which had been circulated throughout 


they world, ‘he article was headed ** George 
Ss ‘ and he ventured to say the y 
‘ ul be astonished how any man of judgment 
( tecling could have vertured to publish in 
these y uch an article as he would read to 
The passages complained of in the libel, 
iset f in the declaration, were as follow :— 
ooking with a merry, audacious, bold look out of your 
phovog'aphic portrait album, which contains so many 
vi nders upon yourself, your wife, and your friends, | 
ia one Whose name stands at the head of the presen: 
paper—a Bohemian writer of a bad school, but yet a 
brave mun; one that has done very lit good, and yet 
( of capabilities for good; a writer of sound 
I nd a scholar, yet a driveller of tipsy, high- | 
neet men of understanding, when he ik 
iy bo s well, when he choos 
debase } f; one of intellect, high qualities, 
} ¢ ink turesqueness, and a photo 


s utterly careless of his own 
of letters, of what is due to 
his pen to describe a Jew 
an adve furnitu:e-dealer’s, a Liverpool 
Manchester hatter’s, or a St. Paul's chur 
-shop; aman who ought to have en the 
, but one who, clurging to the old tr 
fossion, hus done but little vpon one 


into the hands cf the Jews, is | 
ofien en, ietimes in prison, and 
ta ly ¢ ! tet & travers the rules | 


‘ there newspaper proprietors think more aud 
of him, and go down ou their knees and bribe bia 


3 to madness sure are near allied, 
n partitions do their bounds divide.” 
r wit writes a novel, draws all the money 
1a mers with it, and asks somebody else to finish 
he is unwilling to pay; or when he starts on 
, leaving a proprietor of a periodical with a 
inl on hand, the admiration of Bohemia, 
: is enormous, the recalcitrant author 
Joned and received with open arms, 
he must be for these people to stand 
is has been the reasoning with regard to 
Sula,cef whom we of course do not narrate all these 
t . + He is of mature age—let us say 
has worked for the press nearly thirty years 


I hed se 


out st, for he began early, and, it is whis;ered, | 
\ 2 at time for the exceiling Mr. Edward Lloyd, | 


re, certain romances of the Mrs. 
ich our best novelists of to-day have 


Julia, the Deserted,” and the like. 
i.ces were not vicious, though moi b dls 
ed “Sweeney Tudd; or, the String of 
related how acertain barber in Fleet: sti eet cut the 
of his customers, and then sunk them down a trap 
tohen, where they were made, and whence they 
mutton pies (Laughter)... . When Dickens 
Household Words, with its uvattainable 
ilar in their mouths as household words,” 
tainly was not, a dozen young men, knights 
oF Uie pen, rushed to aid the Arthur of the literary round 
Our hero was one, and as Mr. Dickens, with 
F generosity and blindness, determined that every- 
u “ "as be gushed, and write Dickenese 
the facile pen of Sala was in great request. 
ketch of real verve and merit, each of 
tributed to the great Dickens, ant many ot 
published in his name in New York, pro- 
ula, notably ** Captain Quagg's C version,” 
*ue Key to the Street,” and others of th 
it confidence which young readers, and old 
’Ws, Lov, of the middle class, place in the dissertations 
Of the young lions of the Daily Telegraph is founded cn 
hey have for the buld, buccancering style in 
latter write. We have it from a@ cectain 


One ¢ 


were, that the grammar is Very bad in- 
he Latin, we know that even ihe lynx- 
cacnotkeepitright, Butwhatthen ? Que 


r, aud wonderful of itstort. Well, it is nice 
fier ull, what doos it mean? You begin a 


‘he Viigin Mary, and you find that ere 

' three lines there is a learned exeay on the 

. ries and the wondrous rites of Venus. As 
4 stuty of the constitution of this g:eat 
“seu only knows where the J, 7. has led us. 


Pr. perty was in the market, after the 
h had brought it out and failed, 


lon among the band of Boher ns 
Sale was among them, of course 
yw his style ? He bad gone to 


S always talking of the Nevskoi 
lis had been here, there, 
you know i: Hueppily fur 
t entlemen of an ancient but 
he Daily, Its sale went up, adver- 
pa), and Sala was very wirely made 
1-0 Boe! hele nde + + »« Next follow bis wou 
Tidian of Cope) es beautifully calculated for tbe me- 
dom and the intellects of virtuous pub- 
ngrocers, and readers of a cer ain 
lin meritarehisnovels, . . . To 
WTiting is O-ious; to few even bis very 
he of use, His face, as cne can see in @ 
in index of his style: he is bold, 

: He is 
ished fact. 
8 procuce 


' ¥ nh, i 
r I i 


In the mean time, 


and, s0 

rhas aimed at in 

A nobler purpose would have 

© bigher result. 

plained of contained some 
Bohemi 


e@ con 
i 


blame, praise 


an Was no doubt a word 


penny in his possession but | 


Mr. Sala was | 


stly Criticised,’’ which was intended | 


1, the Betrayed; or, the Murder at | 


fame sort. . . | 


ts upon the wild lucabrations cf some of | 


You get your lurid leader, all blue | 


+ man of pown- 


to which there was no precise meaning. It might 
characterise the gipsy vagabond life of those who 
came from Bohemia; but it certainly was not a 
very complimentary term. There was not a word 
of truth in the statement that the defendant had 
| Written trade advertisements, or, indeed, in the | 
article at all, which he could only describe asa 
t mahawk, scalping-knife description of criticism, 
which he had long thought had been banished 
from the literature of the country; and he was 
happy to say a more truculent libel had not been 
, published in this or in any other country for many | 
along day. One of the most important, and he 
; ventured to say the most useful, of Mr. Sala’s 
pursuits was that of special correspondent to the 
Daily Telegraph in almost every part of the world, 
except India; and, as was to be expected, travel 
had had some effect on Mr, Sala’s personal ap- 
pearance; and, when the writer of the article 
described him as looking like Bardolph, it was 
| meant to insinuate more than it really meant. | 

Mr, Sala would deuy that he ever wrote any works 

for Mr, Lloyd of the description referred to 

| The late Mr, Charles Dickens was Mr. Sala's 
patron in his early years, as he had been of many 
| other young struggling men of letters, and the | 
first £5 he earned by literature was what he re- 
ceived from that gentleman. He was honoured 
w th the late Mr. Thackeray's acquaintance down 
to the period of his death, and was engaged by 
him to write those amusing papers on “ Hogarth,”’ | 
| which appeared in the Cornhill Magazine, After 
calling attention to other passages in the article, | 
the learned counsel said they were meant to be | 
offensive, and there was not one of them which | 
they could say was honest and just criticism, be- 
cause when anything was said in praise it was | 
| immediately clinched, as it were, with something | 
| personal and insulting. Men of genius like Mr. 
| Sala were perhaps more sensitive to attacks of 
this kind than other persons, and it was not sur- | 
| prising that when they were attacked in this way 
| they should complain. He called upon the jury 
| to give the pla ntiff exemplary damages. 
; _ kvidence was then given of the publication of 
| the book, and that a copy was sold after the | 
|} action had been brought to Mr. George Lewis; 
who also said, in cross-examination, that he was 
Messrs. Levy’s solicitor, and that the author of 
the libel, after the action was brought, offered to 
mike au ample apology. 

Mr, G. A. Sala: I have been connected twenty- 
two years with literature as a profession. I have 
published twenty-five octavo volumes. In early 
life 1 was scene-painter at the Princess’s Theatre. 
| In 1850, at the request of Mr. Thackeray, 1 wrote 
| the paper on ** Hogarth”? in the Cornhill Maga- 
zie. I have for fifteen years specially devoted 
myself to journalism in connection with the Dai/y 
Leleyraph. L was not connected with it in Colonel 
Sleigh's time. I did not know him. My labours 
}on the Daily Telegraph are those ot leader-writer | 
aud special correspondeut, and I have been to all 
| parts of the world for that paper. I never sold 
my pen to destribe trade establishments for adver- 
tisers. (Lhe plaintiff was examined seriatim on 
the charges contained in the libel, to all of which | 
he gave a denial.) I was never connected with 
Mr. Lioyd. He is a respectable newspaper pro- | 
prietor, ‘The statement contained in the article | 
that I wrote the novels meutioned is a pure and 
unmitigated falsehood. I never wrote such trash, | 
so calculated to debauch the minds of the young. 

The Lord Chief Justice said that part of the) 
| article describing the Daily Telegraph leaders was | 
more an attack on that paper than on the plaintiff. | 

The plaintiff also said there was no truth what- 
ever in the statements containcd in the article, 
and that he never wrote such works as those | 
named, which were published by Mr. Lloyd, and, | 
taking the book in his hand and reading the pas- 
sage, Mr. Sala said, ‘I am not in the hands of 
| the Jews. Lam not drunken. I am not always 
in debt, not sometimes in prison ; and as regards 
my being totally disreputable, 1 must leave it to | 
! the public at large and my own particular friends 
to be the best judges (Laughter). The only way 
I can attribute the charge of not finishing my | 
work was in this ws 1 had occasion to go to 
South America, and it so happened that a work | 
on hand was unfinished, I sent the parts for pub- 
lication from South Amcrica; but owing to the 
disturbed state of the country one portion of the | 
copy of a particular number failed to reach the | 
publisher, and it was in consequence necessary 
that some one else should finish it.”’ 

Cross-examined by Mr. D, Seymour, who asked 
him if he particularly objected to the word 
*poguenard.’’ Mr. Sala said—It is an idle, 
offensive word, but I don't particularly object to 
| it. Mr. Seymour—Does it not mean jolly or rol- 
jlicking? Yes; but if you refer to an old 
French dictionary you will find it also means 
‘*goggle,’’ and as I have an affection of the 
eyes L have no doubt Mr. Friswell thought by | 
using the word he was inflicting additional pain, | 
and it also shows the feeling with which the libel | 
was written.’’ Don't you know that the ex-| 
pression ‘tipsy writer’’ originated with the 
Saturday Review, aud has reference to the style 
of the writer, and not to his state or condition >— 
Iam not aware of it. Is itnot an expression well 
known in literature ?—I consider it is the most 
offensive term that could be used. It implies that 
1 am tipsy when I write. Are you aware that 
| the book v reprint of a series of articles pre- 
viously printed in a Manchester paper?—I am} 
not. Have you not received an offer of a most 
ample character from the author, and an assurance | 
that the book should be withdrawn?—Yes; but! 
only after the edition has been sold and distributed | 
all over the world, and is lying on all the club | 
tables. I never had any personal communication | 
with the author, and I have no personal feeling | 
1inst him. ‘The author also offered to pay the | 
if 1 would withdraw. Are not literary 
men, like other persons, liable to make mis- 
takes ?—1 consider this is a malignant attack, and 
for the worst purpose. 

Several other witnesses having been examined, | 
and the defendants adducing no evidence, | 

Mr. Serjeant Parry addressed the jury, calling 
upon them to give the plaintiff exemplary damages, 

Mr. Seymour, in addressing the jury for the 
defendants in mitigation of damages, said the dc- | 
fendants were publishers of undoubted respect- 
ability, and men who would be the last to give | 
publicity to anything if they knew it would con- | 
vey pain to anyone, or injuriously reflect on the | 
character ef any individual In the various 
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matters that oceupied their attention in the course | the consecration prayer. 


of their daily business, a certain amount of con- | 
fidence had to be reposed in the authors whose 
works they published; and, from Mr, Friswell's 
antecedents, they had no reason to suppose he 
would pen libellous matter; and so far trom that 
gentleman having any desire or intention to libel 
Mr. Sala, he, immediately before proceedings 
vere taken, offered to make the most ample apo- 
logy, pay the cost~, and cancel all the copies left 
on hand. From the first moment when attention 
was called to the publication there had been no 
attempt on the defendants’ part to express any 
other feeling than regret. for any pain Mr, Sala 
might have suffered from the publication. They 
had done the most in their power, in good faith, 
tocarry out Mr. Friswell’s offer. 

The Lord Chief Justice, in summing up, said 
the article which formed the subject matter of the 
action was complained of by the plaintiff in two 
respects :—First, us containing an unfair and ma- 
lignant attack upon the plaintiff's literary produc- 
tions and literary character; and, in the second 
place, as containing imputations and reflections 
upon his personal character. The question with 
regard to the first was, whether they were of 
opinion that the observations and animadversions 
contained in the article were fair, honest, and 
candid criticisin on the plaintiff's writings, or one 
of a malignant and personally hurtful character. 
The law, as laid down by Lord Elk nborough, was 
that a comment ona literary production, exposing 
its follies and errors, and holding up the author 
to ridicule, would uot be deemed to be a libel, pro- 
vided it did not exceed the limits of fair and candid 
criticism by attacking character. Independent of 
the production, it was for the benefit of the public; 
and, although the author might suffer loss from 
the criticism, the law did not consider him in- 
jured, but that it was a loss he ought to sustain, 
inasmuch as it was only a loss of time and profits 
to which he was not fairly entitled, and the 
reason of it was for the public good that the 
writings of public men should be subjected to 
fair, candid, and honest criticism. Lf a man 
sitting in judgment, or, rather, asking the 
public to sit in judgment, on any given work 
which the writer believed had a mischievous 
tendency, or if he believed it calculated to pervert 
or vitiate public taste and to be injurious to the 
literature of the country, it had been held by Lord 
Kulenberough to be privileged, But when a critic, 
from a cruel and spiteful disposition, or from any 
sinister and unworthy motives, took the oppor- 
tunity of criticising a work in a malevolent or 
malignant manner, in order to pull a man down 
from the pedestal on which his public reputation 
and fame had placed him, it was not privileged, 
and such a writer was liable to an action for libel. 
A man had no more right to detract from the lite- 
rary reputation of a writer than he had to damage 
the character of a private individual, All public 
tuen Were open to public critic'sm; and publie 
writers Who seek the approbation of the public 
must submit to public criticism, though they 
might sometimes smart under it, the same as 
others had very often to submit to what they 
xed unfounded and unjust. His Lordship, 
having called attention to the various passages 
complained of, observed there had been a most 
caretul absence on the part of the defendant's 
counsel from saying anything that day that 
could in any way give additional pain to the 
plaintiff. 

The jury retired for about three-quarters of an 
hour, and then returned into court with a verdict 
for the plaintiff. Damages, £500. 


JupGMENT IN Mr. Puncuas’s Casr.—The 
judgment of the Judicial Committee in this case 
was given on Thursday morning. Their Lordships 
considered that Mr. Purchas had offended against 
ecclesiastical law by wearing the chasuble, alb, 
and tunicle during the communion service, by 
using wine mixed with water and wafer bread in 
the administration of the communion, and by 
standing with his back to the people, between the 
communion-table and the congregation, during 


—_ 


<== 


The charges of wearing 
acap, called a biretta, and of using holy water 


| were not sufliciently proved to enable their Lord- 


ships to come to a decision; and on these points, 
therefore, the appeal must be disallowed. As all 
the charges, except in two comparatively unim- 
portant particulars, had been proved against Mr. 
Purchas, he must pay the costs in both courts. 
The judgment, which occupied more than an hour 
in delivery, was read by the Lord Chancellor. The 
Archbishop of York, the Bishop of London, and 
Lord Chelmsford were also present. 

WaitinG ror Breakrast.—A correspondent 
of the 7imes in Paris describes an extraordinary 
scene of which he was a witness :—‘*I had heard, 
on the occasion of my previous visit to the Rue des 
Petits Péres—the scene of Mr. Moore’s distribu- 
tion—that the applicants took up their positions 
overnight in a queue, so as to be among the first 
served in the morning; and, determined to verify 
the fact, 1 accompanied Colonel Stuart Wortley 
at midnight to the locality in question, Passing 
through streets still dark and silent in Paris 


at this hour, we reached the Bourse, and 
wready the hum — one might almost say 
the subdued roar — of thousands of voices 


struck the ear. In a moment we came upon 
the outskirts of what was apparently a mighty 
crowd, though it was too dark to see much uutil 
we found ourselves actually in the midst of a 
dense mass of women and children, heaped upon 
one another in amicable confusion, and extending 
down the street as far as the eye could penetrate 
its gloom. Not that it was altogether dark, for 
numbers of candles flitted through the crowd, or 
formed the centre of groups of squatting or dozing 
figures, The scene was so unexpected and unique 
that for a moment it was diflicult to realise that 
here were at least 10,000 human beings who were 
deliberately bivouacking in the streets of the most 
beautiful and luxurious capital in Europe for the 
sole object of being the first to receive some bread 
and cheese in the morning. I asked one of the 
women when she expected to arrive at the 
door of the warehouse where she would receive 
her portion, ‘The day after to-morrow mornivg, 
Monsieur,’ she replied, as calmly as if she was 
talking of a journey to St. Petersburg. ‘ What, 
are you prepared to pass two successive nights in 
the streets?’ L asked. * Pourquoi pas?’ she said; 
‘all the others do it.’ ‘Do you think what you 
receive at last will be worth waiting for forty- 
eight hours’’ I don’t mind waiting any more 
than my neighbours for what those good English 
send us; they tell me it is well worth while, and 
be assured, Monsieur, we shall never forget the 
generosity which has given us food when we 
wanted it so much.’ ’’ 
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» DICKSON, 

ds gunpowder-maker— 


BANKRUP 
buildings 


S. HARVEY, 


mer and printe: SIMPSON, 
shipowner—C, TAYLOR, John- 
ntractor—J NDERWuOD, Wil- 


1, engine-turner—W. WESTLAKE, 
. tatlor—W. BROMLEY, Manche: 


vi n . 5. Hereford, butche: COWPER, 
York, innkeey ° 7 IK, South Shield und she 
dealer—G, HARDY, Kirkdale, near Liverpool, builder W. Ty 


r . 
Derby— 
Liverpool, cotton-brokers—J, 
t and shoe dealer—s. SHAW, 
H, STEPHE Swaffham Bal- 
. Sheffield, cooper—-W. WHITT 
J.WILKINSON, Whitby, butel 


P. SMITH, Doltar, brick 


i 
HOGARTIL, Middl! sbrough, tailor—R. M. HOLY, 
KERR and W. H. GLYNN, 
MAKTIN, South Shields, 
Meiklehurst, cotton spinn 
beck, builde 
Martley, provisic 
SCOTCH SEQUES TRATION.—G, 
and tile maker, 


Trvespay, Fes, 21, 


BAN PTS. HUTCHINGS, Alwin-road, Lewisham= 
road, contractor—A. VAN PRAAG, Crown-street, Soho, tobacco 
and cigar dealer—W. D. t KWITH, Bury, wine and spirit 
merchant—E. CROSSLE Malitax, boiler-maker—T, DAVIES 
Merthyr Tydal, innkeeper — F. B. EGAN and W. RAYNHAM 
Manchester nedians—D) GOLDTHOL Cleckheaton, © 

J. W. HIGGINS. , sheesed —W. Ht IRWE 
h, near Fareha 
plumber — BF. J. 
WOOD, Oxtord, 


SCOTCH SEQUESTRATION 


DEN, 
BROWN, 


dleton, near Gorebridg bait Govan, 
h r—J, PATTISON, usgow, calenderer and packer—A. 8, 
WALLAN, Glasgow, commission merc —W, HAGGART, 


J, HENDERSON, 
3, Bathgate, spirit 


Dundee, wine merchant and 
jun., Helensburgh, fronmonge 
merchant. 


SAUCE, 
LEA AND PERRINS, 
The “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” | 
pronounced by Connoisseurs ‘‘The only 
Good Sauce,” | 
improves the Appetite and aids Digestion 
Unrivalled for piquaney and flavour, | 
Ask for Lea and Perrins’s Sauce. | 
Beware of Im ms, and see the name | 
of Lea and Perrins on all bottles and | 
labels. 
Agents: CROSSE and BLACKWELL 
LONDON } 
and sold by all Dealers in Sauces 
throughout the World. 


= 


| 
| 


Tt is deservedly pronounced | 
the most certain remedy. 


M‘MASTERS’S 
UNIVERSAL 

HAIR RESTORER, | 

fragrant, simple, and stainless, 
restores the hair to a 


luxuriant growth, and effec- 
tually restores the colour. 


Sold by all Chemists and Per- 
fumers, in bottles, 3s. each. 


HENRY 


FE! ELD -LA RAGGED SCHOOLS, 
Pres 
Treasurer—Geo 
all the year,—WINTI v 
for Funds has become m wry to carry on the work of 
scour afforded by this Institution. 
3 show 1900 children under instruction ; 


y earnest 


257 praced out attendance in the adult classes : 4158 men 
and women ter passed through the Refuges ; AS 
placed ont; 47,000 persone ended the Ragged Church servic 

225 servants clothed and sent to domestic service, Altogether, 


60.000 persons benefited during the year, at a cost of £3000, con- 
tributed by voluntary contributions, 

Donations wilt be thanktulty received by the bankers, Messrs, 
Barclay and Co, Ransom and Co., 
Pall-m \ urer, Bow-church- 
yard; or by 7, Berners-street,W 


corre 


‘awell, 


CHILDREN 
TEETHING. 


At no period of young life is 
more anxiety and trouble given 
to mothers and nurses — than 
when Children are * cutting” 
their Teeth. The pain can be 
immediately relieved by applying 
to the gums Mrs. JOHN-ON'S 
AMERICAN SOOTHING 
SYRUP, which has stood the 
test of nearly half a century. It 
is innocent, efficacious, and_ ac- 
ceptable to the child. None 
i without the na of 
y and Sons, %, Farring- 
don-street,” is on the stamp, 

Sold by all Chemists, at 2s. 9d. 
a bottle. 


GLAVE, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DRAPER, 


534, 535, 586, and 587, NEW OXFORD-STREET, W.C. 


One of the Largest and Cheapest West-End Drapery Establishments, and the most central in London. 


Omniluses pass the House at frequent intery 
Manufacturer of Underclothing for Ladi 


wl Children, 


| may be had on application, or sent post-free te any address. 


Silk, Velvet, Velveteen, a 
Fancy Dress, Serges, Repp, 
French Merino, De Laine 
Shawl, 


Mantle, Jacket, 


Glove, Lace, anc 


hi 
AN EXTEN AND CHEAP 
The Lowest Ready-Money IT 


PATTERNS SENT TO ANY PART OF THE COUNTRY POST-FREE; AND PARCELS ABOVE 20s, CARRIA( 


HENRY 


and 
id Linen and Drapery Departy: 


mming, and Haberdashery 


8 from every part and all Railway Stations. aes : 
A very useful printed Pamphlet, giving the price of every article, 


 Orape Department. 

1 Skirting Department. 

Stoll Department. 

tume Department. 

nt. 

1 Fancy Department. 

Department 
MOURNING DEPARTMENT. 

*rices, Withont Discount. 


GLAV HE, 


534 to 587, NEW OXFORD-STREET, W.C. 
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Now ready, price 10s., 
VOL, XVII. of 
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HE 
(New Series). 
Also 
Covers for Binding Vol. XVII., and also all the preceeding 
Vols , at 2s. each. 
Reading Cases, 1s. 6d each, 
Indices to all the Vols., 1d each ; 
or, free by post, three halfpenny stamps. 
May be ordered of aor Bookseller or 
Newsagent in the United Kingdom, or from 
the Publisher, E 
T. Fox, 2, Catherine-street, Strand, London, W.0, 


SUBSCRIBERS 7 


TO THE 


LLUSTRATED TIMES 
requiring Back Numbers to Complete Sets may obtain | 
them by order through their Bookseller or Newsagent; but, if 
preferred, will be forwarded post-free (if in print). per return 
ef post, by the Publisher on receipt of stamps to the value of 
threepence-halfpenny for each Copy. ci 
. Fox, Publisher, 2, Catherine-street, Strand, London. 


REDUCED POSTAL TARIFF. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES. 
For the United Kingdom, 
Three Months sent 88 
Six Monthe .. 6 ee ee 
Twelve Months .. .. +. Vs. 2d. 
(Ln all cases to be Paid in Advance.) 

Subscribers are respectfully requested to forward Post Office 
Orders payable at the Somerset House Post Office, Strand, to 
T. Fox, the Pablisher— ae 

Office, 2, Catherine-street, Strand, London, W.C. 


HANDSOME NEW-YEAR'S PRESENT. 
(HE ABYSSINIAN | EXPEDITION, 


HE 


EMBELLISHED WITH 
ONE HUNDRED LLLUSTRATIONS, 
carefully printed on toned paper, forming a most interesting 
escription of the Campaign, In a folio volume, 
neatly bound in cloth, gilt edges. 
Price One Guinea. % A 

Published at the In.ustaatep Lonpon News Office, 198, | 

Strand, W.U.; and to be had of all Booksellers. 


ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE (No. 137) 
for MARCH. 
Price Is, 
CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER'— = 
“ The Natural Theology ot the Future.’ By Canon Kirgsley. 
“ Patty.” Chapters XI.—XVII. 
“ Father Hyacinthe.”’ By A. P. 8. . 
. “ England's Defence against Herelf."". By Edwin Goadby. 
. On Art as an Alm in Life." A Poem. 
“ The Education of Engineers.” 
** People's Boys.” 
“ United States of Europe." By Professor Seeley. 
Macmitian and Co,, London, 


FO po 


exp 


On Monday, the 27th inst. One Shilling. No, 135, 


HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 
MARCH, 1871, With Illustrations by 8. L. Fildes and 
George du Maurier. 
CONTENTS. 
Hervé Riel. By Robert Browning. 
Lord Kilgobbin. (With an Hlustration.) 
Chapter XX.—A Domestic Discussion, 
XXI1.—A Small Dinner Party, 
XXII.—A Confidential Talk. 
» XXIL1.—A Haphazard Viceroy. 
National Education in India, By W. T. Thornton, 
Lady Isabella —Part I. 
Daniel Defoe. 
Nathaniel Hawthorne.—I, 
Christian Names in England and Wales. 
The Adventures of Harry Richmond. (With an Illustration.) 
Chapter XX VII.—The Time of Roses. 
» XNMXVIILE.—Ottilia. 
XXIX —An Evening with Dr. Jnlins von Kersteg. 
XXX.—A Summer St rm, and Love. 
XXXI.— Princess Ottilia’s Letter. 
XXXIL—An Interview with Prince Ernest and a 
Meeting with Prince Otto. 
Suir, Exper, and Co., 15, Waterloo-place, 


N R. ROBERT BROWNING’S New POEM, 
HERVE RIE 


I L. 
will appear in the CORNHILL MAGAZINE for MARCH. 
Sura, Expres, and Co,, 15, Waterloo place. 


HAMBERS'S JOURNAL.—40th Year. | Q EWING - MACHINES UNRIVALLED. 


Now ready, price 7d., the First Part of Vol. VILI., con- | 


taining— hand or treadle, for Famil, 
42s.—W HIGHT and MANN, 143, Holborn-bars, London, E.0, 


Seeing Lapland, The Aurora Borealis, 
Credit, or Ready Money? | Tea. 
Turning a Screw | At the Morgans. In Two 
The Ordnance and Topogra-| Parts. 
hical Surveys. The Havana, 
= Eooum Tenens.” Trafles. 


‘Twin Stare. The Month: Scienceand Arts, 
Industry under the Porte. Four pieces of Original Poetry. 
My First Farce. 

And Chapters I. to VIII. of an entirely Original Tale, e ntitled 


WON—NOT WOOED, 
Sold by Booksellers, Newsvenders, aud at Railway Stations. 


EXT of KIN.—1871 Edition. Now ready, 
Descriptive INDEX (of 20,000 Names guaranteed) to 
Advertisements for Next of Kin, Chancery Heirs, ORT TS &e., 
from 1700 to 1871, post-free 32 stamps.— Mr. OULMER, 17, 
Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane, London, W.C, 


HE LOVER’S PEN. _ By Prince 
PONIATOWSKI. The English Version of the favourite 
Bong “La Penna,” sung by Gardoni. Written by Maria X. 
Hayes, English or Italian, sent for 24 stamps. 
147, Oxford-street. 


H, LOVING HEART, TRUST ON! 
VIRGINIA GABRIEL'S newest Song. Three Editions— 
one in G, for Contralto; one in B flat, for Soprano; the other in 
B,for Tenor. This most successful Song sent for 24 stamps. 
Dorr and Srewasr, 17, Oxford-street, 


IANOFORTES.-—- MOORE and MOORE 
Let their Pianofortes on Hire for Three Years; after 
which the instrament becomes the Property of the Hirer. Kas 
Terme, from 2} gs. per quarter. These instruments are warran 
wit ae manulacture. 104 and 105, Bishopsgate-street 
in, E.0. 


ARMONTUMS.—MOORE and MOORE’S | 


Kasy Terms, from 2 gs. per quarter, Carriage free, 
Illustrated Price-List post-free. 
Ware- Rooms, 104 and 105, Bishopsgate-street Within, E.0, 


’ @ * 
UTLER’S MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
BUTLER’S CORNETS and SAXHORNS, 
CLAKINETS, FLUTES and FLAGEOLETS, 
DRUM&, FIFES, and CONCERTINAS, 
VIOLINS, HARMONIUMS, and BANJOS, &., 
are in use in all parts of the kingdom end colonies, giving uni- | 
versal satisfaction. Manufactory, 29, Haymarket. London, 
Prices, wich Drawings of every Lustrument, sent post-free. 


A TABLE-SPOONFUL of the American 
i RAND SEA MOSS FAKINE will produce one 
quart of the most delicions Blanc Mange, | 
ustard Pudding, Charlotte Russe, &c, No more 
health-giving or nutiitious article of Food has 
ever been discovered for producing the finest | 
table Delicacies and Desserts, for Infants’, | 
Children’s,and Inva'ids’ Fo d. Itisa prepara- 
tien to be welcomed as a staple dish in every household in 
Europe. de from Refined [rish Mos+, or Carrageen, fresh 
tro a ti an, combining the fragrance of the sea-vreeze with 
its health-giving qualities, In Shilling Packets,sold every where, 


? 
EAUTIFUL HAIR. — Mrs. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S HAIR RESTORER will pos tively 

restore the natural original colour in every case 

of Dg bag no matter from what cause it arises, 
and the hair is stimulated to natural growth. 
The ZYLOBALSAMUM, as @ hair-dressing for 

young and old, is the best article that can be 

used; it imparts a gloss and vigorous Appear- 

ance to the hair very beautiful to see. The “ Restorer,” 6s. ; 
the * Zylobalsamum,”’ 88. ; in saree bottles only,—Dépot, 266, 
High Holborn, London, Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers. 


GOSNELL and CO.’8 CHERRY TOOTH 


oF « ASTE is greatly superior to =t Tooth Powder, gives 
the teeth « pearl-like whiteness, protects the enamel from decay, 
and imparts a pleasing fragrance to the breath, 

JOUN GOSNELLand CO'S EXTRA HIGHLY 8CENTED 
TOILET AND NURSERY POWDER, recommended for its 
purity. To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists; and at 
Avge!-passage, 0, Upper Thames-street, London, E.C, 


£3500 
7] Black Glacés, Gros Grains, Drap de Lyons, 


Drap de Paris, &c., from 1 
free, on the new seriatim 


for | are invited to write for 600 Patterns of new Dress 
comprising every novelty made for the present season. 


NEW PATENT EXCELSIOR TRIMMING 


years back, with varied success; but it seems highly probable 
shay te ponmoreny will speedily be ended by the intro- 
duction o} 


LA SILENCIEU SE SEWIN G-MACHI 


ments. Descriptive Illustrated Catalogues post-tree. Instruction 


at 3s. 6d., 58. 6d.; sent free for 64 stamps. Of a! 


that remedies the evil effects of bad dyes. 4s. 6d., 7s.. and Is 
of all Perfumers and Chemists. 
and SONS, 5, Gt. Marlborough-st, ; and 98 and 9, City-rd., E.C. 


V ILLIAM 8S. BURTON, 


| and 6, Perry's-place 
1 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


A NEW FABRIC FOR SPRING DRESSES, 
“ (NACHEMIRE D’ ALSACE” (Registered), 


in 52 Shades of Colour, at 15s. 9d. the Dress. 
2000 pieces of this charming material have been made 
expressly for, and can be obtained only from, 
PETER ROBINSON, 103 to 108, Oxford-street, Loudon, W. 


AR PANIC. 


from 2 gs. to 12 gs. Fu 
£1500 worth Fancy Silks .. oe 
£2000 worth Striped Silks .. . 
£1500 worth Corded Silks .. . 
£3000 worth Poult de doies.. - 
£1400 worth Light Silks... o 
£2500 worth Wedding silks 
£2500 worth Dinner dilks 
£1800 worth Evening Silk 
£2000 worth Young Ladie 
£'00 worth Lyons Silk Velvet... 

£2000 worth Kichest Black Silke, ¢ 


AT PETER ROBINSON'S, 


IN 0 r 
h OURNING WITH ECONOMY. 
Families are waited upon, * free of any extra charge,” 

by experienced Female Assistants (or Dressmakers), in uy 
part of the country (no matter how distant from London), with 
anu excellent choice of articles, including made-up Skirts, Cos- 
times, Mantles, Bonnets, and every fashionable and necessary 
requisite. 

Bourning for Servants at reasonable stated charges. 

Letter Orders or Telegrams immediately attended to. 


and Figured Black Silks, 


SILKS! SILKS! SILKS! 
Extraordinary Sale of £22,000 worth of 
very richest and medium- rood Silks, 

ress. 


EE 
s 
= 
a 


08. 60 
9s. 6d. te 6 gs. 
4 gs. to7 gs. 
dd. to4gs. 
1 


1108) fru 29s, 6d. 
Grain Glacés, Cashmeres, Corded, f ope Fan teed 


1400 Odd Dresses, 12 to 20 yards, 2 gs. to 6 gs.—half price. 
Patterns free. —BAKER and CRISP, 19s, Regent-st., London, 


RESSMAKING. aa IS Se 
Making Plain Dress, $s. 6d. whe y 
Making Trimmed Dresses, from 10s. 6d, to 128, 6d., APANESE SILKS, Very Best. 
without expensive Sundries, 100 New Shades, 29s. 6d. Full Dress, any length, 


The highest talent is employed in this department, and large 
orders are executed at the shortest notice. 
PETER ROBINSON'S 
GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
256, 258, 260, and 262, Regent-street, 
the Largest Mourning Warehouse in London, 


2s. Sed. y: 


OTICE.—PATTERN POST.—The new 


ard. 
Patterns free.—BAKER and CRISP, 198, Regent-street. 


ERMAN WASHING SILKS, 18in. to 
&4 in, wide, 258. 6d. to 398, 6d, Full Dress, 
Obtainable only at 
BAKER and ORISP’S, 198, Regent-street. 


FEB. 25, 1871 


WINTER 


GARDEN and SPRING RESORT.—Ore} 
al Organ, Troplen'y) 


so FORMPRING DUES, |WATAR PANIC 0 | (JRYSTAL PALACE. —The WIN Tay 


vities, I 

ts, 

OCAL and INSTRU. 
JUNCERT ‘(T m. - 

| PROMENADE (Phree p.m.) and AFTERNOoy 


| Admission, Monday to Friday, One Shilling; 
a@ Cro or by Guinea Seenda err paturday, Halt 
Guinea Season Ticket, admitting till Feb, 29, ‘1s72 March 
| Wednesday, at all Entrances and Agents’, : » Teady on 


RYSTAL PALACE.—WEDNES),y 


NEX1', CONCERT of VOOA mts 
MUSIC, at Three, Ks Land INSTRUMENT, 


500,000 mtASEASES, a 


BAKING-POWDER are sold weekly in this ¢ te 

qellctous bread, puddings, and pastry. Once used aie nating 
Vo be had in 1d. and 2d. packets; also 6d. . 
Sold everywhere. x ™ and Is, patent boxes. 


LLSOPP’S PALE and BURTON ALES 
The above Ales are SUPPLIED in the finest condit; og 

in Bottles and Casks, by FINDLATER, MACKIE, Topne 
CO., at their new Stores, London Bridge,8.E. saad 


postal tariff is now in operation. Ladies are requested 
to observe that Messrs. NICHOLSON and CU., 50 to 62, St. 
Vaul's-churchyard, are the Sole Licensees of the new registered 
Seriatim plan for sending Patterns of Silks and all Textile 
Fabrics per post, by which every pattern can be seen at a glance, 
Ladies are invited to write for patterns, 


OIL DE CHEVRES, 10s. 6d. Full Dress, 
BAKER and ORISP are now Selling 3000 
bright and very silky Poil de Chévre Dresses, 
at 10s, 6d. to 208. 6d., all half price. Patterns free. 


£20 00 WORTH NEW SILKS. 
fd ’ 


Coloured Glacés, thirty shades, from 
1s. 114d. per yard. 


40 Patterns post-free, on the new seriatim LORRAINE, 
plan. 


REGISTERED. 
A SPECIALTY. — CASHMERE 


Made expressly for BAKER and CRISP, 
In all Colours, at 12s. 6d. Full Dress. 
Patterns free.—198, Regent-street. 


At NICHOLSON'S, 
£20,00 


WORTH NEW SILKS, 

Checks and Stripes, from I guinea a 
Dress, reversible, 500 Patterns post-free, on the new seriatim 
lan. 
ams At NICHOLSON'S. 


WORTH NEW SILKS, 


£20,000 


Moire Antiques, Corded Silks, Chéné 
and Broché Silk, from 2gs. 600 Patterns free, on the New 


seriatim plan, = 
At NICHOLSON’S, 


WORTH BLACK SILKS, 


Price 1és. 6d. Full Dress. 


viz.— 
1200 Pieces Real French, from 4 


White Figured Piques re 
White Striped Piques ” 


uinea a Dress, 600 Patterns post- 


REGISTERED. 
[He NEW PONDICHERRY CLOTHS, 
for Ladies’ Costumes. This beautiful Cloth 


cannot be obtained elsewhere. 
Patterns free.—BAKER and CRISP, 


yf 
White Brilliants a 


\ HITE PIQUES EXTRAORDINARY, 


to 1s. 6d. yard, 
to Is. Od. ,, 
jd. to 1s. 6d. ,, 
63d. to 1s. 6d, |} 
White Cable Cords, very best 8}d. to 1s. 6d. ,, 
BAKER and CRISP, 198, Regent-street, London. 


‘At NICHOLSON'S. BA Pop nce PE eR RTS 
—— - — AKER and CRISP’S 
ICHOLSON’S NEW DRESSES for 


the SEASON .—Ladies throughout the United Kingdom 
Materials, 


New Spring Dresses .. ee 
New Spring Camlets .. 
New Spring Reps 
New Spring Satteens 
D. Nicholson and Co , 50, 51, and 52, St. Paul’s-churchyard, Hew Epring Foplaines. . 
Silkmercers to the Queen, 
Established 1845, New Spring | ondon Cords .. 
: New Spring Marls o os 

New Spring Checks . 


for Ladies’ Underclothing, equal to fine hand-sewn em- 
broidery, at one fourth the cost. Patterns and prices 
free per st. See ‘ Englishwoman'’s Magazine,” 


New Spring Chénés.. e 


3110s. 6d. . od: 
+» 68, 11d, to 55s, Od, 


New Spring Twiils oe es 208: 
New Spring Havannah Cloths &s. 6d. to 15s. 6d. 
108 _ 6d. to lds, Od. 
lid. to 12s. 6d, 


6d. te 
6d. to 21s. Od. 


6d. to 21s. 0d, 


New Spring Stripes... il ga: ud. to 208. 6d, 
- 6s. 9d. to 258, Od. 
Patterns free.—198, Regent-strect, 


June I4, 1869.—S8. B. GARRARD, 57, Westbourne-grove, 
Bayswater, 


AKER and CRISP’S 


New Spring Cambrics, at 


ADIES’ ELASTICSUPPORTING BANDS New Spring prions, at: 4s. 

for use before and after Accouchement; also new = Piques, on e 
Elastic Stockings and Knee Caps aew Spring pucelen, * . 
Instructions for Measure- ew Bpring Battistes, at. 


for varicose veins and weakness. 
ment and Prices on application, to 
POPE and PLANTE, 4, Waterloo-p , Pail-mall, London. 


New Suez Twills, at .. aa 
Patterns free. 


W. F. THOMAS and CO.’8 
ATENT SEWING - MACHINES, 


adapted for every Kind of Work. 
Domestic Machines, simple and noiseless, Lock-Stitch, £3 15s. 
The celebrated No. 2, £10, 
The Original Patentees, 1 and 2, Cheapside ; and 
Regent-circus, Oxford-street, London. 


AKER and CRISP’S 


New Plain Percales and Piqués, 
New Plain Washing Fabri 


AKER AND CRISP’S 


lock-Stitch and Double Lock Elastic Stitch, to work by 
Use and Manufacturers, Price from 


New Plain Battistes and Cambrics, 
New Plain Jaconets and Brilliants, 


ics, of every 
description and shade of Colour, 
*atterns free.—198, Regent-street, 


+ 3s. 11d. to 12s, 6d, 


9d. to 12s. 6d. 
9d. to 15s. 6a. 


+ 68, 9d. to 12s, 6d, 
+ 48, 6d. to 12s. 6d, 
6s. 6d. to 10s, 6d. 


‘al 
198, Regent-street. The largest stock fh London, 


5s. 6d, 
to 
12s, 6d, 


NEW SPRING VELVETEENS, the Patent Moleskin 
Finish, from 17s. 64. Full Dress 
Patterns free.—19s, Regent-street. 


MORNING POST, May 28, 1870. 
“ Many rival houses have been contending for superiority for 


FRREN CH 


y 
POLLACK, SCHMIDT, and CO., 


210a, Regent-street, W.” 
Upwards of 40 Prize Medals awarded. 
Price from Six Guineas upwards, with allthe Recent Improve- 


MUSLINS., 


terns free.—BAK 
street, London. 


N OTICE.—3000 Pieces 


MUSLINS, 43d. to 63d. Yard. 


The entire Stocks of three French Manuface 
turers. The most wonderful variety ever seen, 
at less than half the original cost, Patterns 
free.—BAKER and CRISP. 


FRENCH 


The very tinest soods, from 44d. yard. Pat- 
. 


98, Begent- 


Gratis. 


’ + 
IMMEL’S BRIGHTON BRANCH, 
NOW OPEN, 76, King’s-road. 
PERFUMERY, SOAPS, POMADES, FANS, &c. 

Premiums to Purchasers. 

Rimmel, Perfamer, 96, Strand ; 

28, Regent-street ; and 24, Cornbill, London; 
and 76, King’s-road, Brighton, 


HE LADY LORNE. 


n all Colours. 


WOOL, and 


AIR-CURLING FLUID, 248, High 
Holborn, London.—ALEX. RUSS'8 CURLING FLUID 

Curls Ladies’ or Gentlemen's Hair directly it is applied. Sold 
Chemists. 


GRENADINES 
5 


S ILK, 
«. Od. to 2 gs. 


BAKER and CRISP, 19 


meonrg he ae 
UDSONS’ DYES. _ Sixpence per Bottle. 
LAVENDER and SLATE are now added to the already 
popular fifteen Colours for Dy be Ribbons and small articles 
of clothing. Of Chemists everywhere, 


AIR DYE. —BATCHELOR’S 
INSTANTANEOUS COLUMBIAN, New York Original 
Packets, the best in the world, black or brown, Theonly one 


MABAVILLA COCOA. 


Wholesale, R. HOVENDEN 


A Specialty in Silk Chambray Gaz, as just sup- 
lied to ner Majesty the Queen of M 


lagascar, 


At BAKER and CRISP’S, 198, Regent-street. 


WASHING, 


0 


Evening, Wedding, and Dinner 


, Regent-street.—Patterns free. 


MA24VILLA COCOA. The Perfection of 
PREPARED COUOA, 
Sole Proprietors, 
TAYLOR BROTHERS, London, 


Delicious and 
invigorating. 
ne trial will establish 
its excellence, 


MARAVILLA COCOA. Combining every 


high quality in 
an unequalled 
degree. 


GENERAL 
FURNISHING TRONMONGER by Sppeintment to 
H R.H. to the Prince of Wales. sends a CATALOGUE gratis and 
post-paid. It contains upwards of 80 illustrations of his un- | 
rivalled STOCK of Electro l’late and Britannia Metal Goods, 
Dish Covers, Hot Water Dishes, ; Baths and Toilet Ware, 
Stoves and Fenders, | Iron and Brass Bedsteads, 
Marble Chimneypi | Bedding and Ked Hangings, 
Kitchen Ra Bed-room & CabinetFarnitare, 
Lamps, Gae | Dining-room Furniture, 


he “ Globe”’ says 


Maravilla Cocoa above all others. 


ABAVILLA COCOA for BREAKFAST. 


T 
TAYLOR BROTHERS’ MARAVILLA COCOA has achieved 
4 thorough success, and supersedes every other Cocoa in the 
market. Entire solubility, « delicate aroma, and a rare c *noen- 
tration of the purest elements of nutrition, distinguish the 


For Hommopaths and 


Invalids we could not recommend a more 
beverage.” Sold, in Tin-lined Packets only, by all Grocers. 


agreeable or valuable 


jers, 
Tea Trays, Urns, and Ket tles, | Chimuey and Pier Glasses, 
Table Cutlery, | Turnery Goods, 
Clocks and Candelabra, | Kitchen Utensils, &c, 
With Lists of Prices, and plans of the 20 Jarge Show-Roome, at 
39, Oxford: street, W.; 1,14, 2, 3, and 4, Newman-street; 4. 5, | 
and 1, man-yard, The cost ofdeliver- 


OLLIER 


and SON'S 


strengthens the invalid and invigora’ 
Sold by all Grocers, Is. por lb, * ‘T'ry it,”" 


YHOCOLATE POWDER 


tes the healthy, 


ing goods to the most distant parts of the United Kingdom by 
railway is trifling. —WILLIAM 8. BURTON will always under- 
take delivery at a small fixed rate. 


D®4% ING-ROOM FENDERS, 
Bright Steel and Ormoulu Mountir 

the most varied assortment ot Bronzed 

post-free.—RICHARD JOHN SLAC 


Oo vU P! 8° 0 U pik P P 8’S 


In Ten Minutes, From 8d. to 11d. a Pint. Concentrated, 
Pure, Nutritious. 
Pea, Carrot, Green Pea, 
Julienne, Chestnut, Haricot, 
WHITEHEAD’S SOLIDIFIED SQUARES, 
sold in One-Dozen Boxes, at 83. 6d. and ll*.a Dozen, by all - - 
Grocers, Italian Warehousemen, and Chemists; and Wholesale ’ 
EP? s's 


The “ Civil Service 


91 
2) gs. properties of well-selected cocoa, Mr. 


ders. Catalogues 


5, Strand, London | “2¥¢ 8 many heavy doctors’ bills.” 


of Copland and Co., Trayers and Sons, Prestons and Sons, Crosse 
and Blackwell, and H,. Lazenby and Son, 


- ’ . 
fs TINAHAN’S LL WHISKY. 
This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit 
{x the very CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, in quality un- 
rivalled, perfectly pure, and more wholesome than the ‘finest 
Cognac Brandy. Note the words * KINAHAN’S LL WHISKY ” 
on Seal, Label, and Cork. Wholesale Dépot—6a, Great Tichficld- 
street, Oxford: street, W. <a 7 


| for Coughs, Throat Soreness, Dryness, 


> 


REAKFAST.—EPPS’S 


G{BATEFUL—COMFORTING, 


COCOA, 


| zette’’ remarks:—" By a thorough 

| knowledge of the natural laws which govern the operations of 

digestion and nutrition, and by a careful application of the fine | 
Epps has provided our | 

#, elegant design, Predictast tables with a delicatel favoured Us ni 


erage Which may 


c OC O A, 


c 0c O A. 


REAKFAST.—EPPS’S COCOA. 
The very agreeable character of this 
rendered it a general favourite. Made simply with boiling 
water or milk. Sold only in tin-lined packets, labelled 
JAMES EPPS and CO., Homeopathic Chemists, London, 
J. E. and Co, are also the preparers of ie 


reparation has 


ps's Glycerine Jujubes 
ickling, Irritation, 


TO WHOEVER MAY PROVE TH 
ht AT 
L1LO00 siavar's SeMOLINA et 
has obtained Twenty-four Prize Medals in the Great Ex} 
bitions, is not superior and far more nutritious than Ta vig ~ 
Arrowroot, Corn Flour, Pearlina, &c, Highly recommended ty 
the Medical Profession for Infants and Tavalids; also ‘uy. 
exalted for Puddings, Custards, Blancmanges, &c.—sold ty 
Chemists, Grocers, Corndealers, &c., at Sixpence per pound, a 


O MORE MEDICINE 
70,000 Cures by DU BARRY'S ‘ 
DELICIOUS REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD 
which eradicates Dyspepsia, indigestion, Cough, Asthma Con- 
sumption, Debility, sleeplessness, Constipation, Flatulenc 
Phiegm, Low Spirits, Diarrhea, Acidity, Diabetes, Nausea and 
Vomiting, Wasting, Palpitation ; Nervous, Bilious, and | ive 
Complaints. scr a ae 
Cure No, 68,413: ‘‘ Rome.—The health of th oly F; 
is excellent since he bas taken Du Barry's wood ane Dis hee 
ness Cannot praise this excellent food too highly,” Z 
Du Barry and Co., 77, Regent-st., London, W 
and 163, William-street, New York. 
In Tins, at 1s. 14d. aah, 28. 9d.; 121b., 223, 
sO 


DU BARRY'S REVALENTA CHOCOLATE POWDER, 
$1b., 28,; 11b., 38, 6d. ; Bib. Gi: 121b., 303. ; 24 Ib., 558, ; 
an 


DU BARRY'S PERFECTION OF PURE CHOCOLATE, 
41b., 28.; 11b., 48., at all Grocers’. 


UININE WINE as supplied to the 


Sick and Wounded. The expensive torms in which this 

medicine is administered too often preclude its adop- 
tion as a tonic. The success of * Waters’s Quinine Wine” 
arises from its careful preparation by the manufacturer, Each 
Wine-glass full contains sufficient Quinine to make it an 
excellent restorative to the weak, It behoves the public to 
see that they have Waters’s Quinine Wine; forthe result of 
Chancery proceedings, elicited the fact that one un rincipled 
imitator did not use Quinine in the manufacture of his wine, 
All Grocers sell Waters's Quinine Wine, at 30s, per dozen, 
WATERS and WILLIAMS, Original Makers, Worcester House, 
4, Eastcheap, London. Agents, E, Lewis and Co., Worcester. 


When you ask for 


LENFIELD 
STARCH, 
see that you get it, 
4s inferior kinds are often substituted 
tor the sake of extra profits 


FFOR Couaus, coLps, ASTHMA, 


BEN CHITIS, and NEURALGIA, 


[HE GREAT REMEDY of the DAY is 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. A few 
doses will cure sneipieet cases. Cantion.—The extraordinary 
medical reports on the efficacy of Chloroayne renders it of vital 
importance that the public should obtain the genuine. which is 
now sold under the protection of Government authorisin 
stamp bearing the words * Dr. J. Collis Browne's Chlorodyn 
without which none is genuine. See decision of Vice-Chanc 
Sir W. Page Wood, the “Times,” July 16, 1464. Sold in bo q 
ls. led., 28. od. and 4s. 6d,, by all Chemists, Sole Manufacturer, 
J.T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell-street, London, W.C. 


7 "I 
Gert or RHEUMATISM 
is quickly Relieved, 
and Cured in a few days, 
iby that celebrated Medicine, 

BLAIR'S GOUT and RHEUMATIO PILLS. 
They require no restraintof diet 
or confinement during their use, 
and are certain to 
Prevent the disease attacking 
any vital part. 


and INDIGESTION, WIND, 


BU 
Headache, Sickness, Loss of Appetite, 
Torpid Liver, Costiveness, and Debility, 
entirely Cured, Winoat Mercury, by 
G's 


DR. KID 
DANDELION AND QUININE LIVER PILLS. 
Bold by all Chemists, 
at Is. 1}d., 2s, 9d., and 4s. 6d. a Box, 


AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE. 


Have it in your houses, 
for itis the only safe antidote in Fevers, Eruptive Affections, 
Sea or Bilious Sickness, and Headache. 
Sold by all Chemists ; 
and the only Maker, H. Lamplough, Chemist, 
113, Holborn-hili, London. 


O DY 8? BPTI OS. 

By reason of the great benefit derived from the use of 

TWINBERROW’'S DANDELION, CAMOMILE, AND 

RHUBARB PILLS, P 
the most diffident have testified to their great value, and med! 
| cal men of the highest standing recommend their use in case 
| of Indigestion and Liver Complaints. Sold by all Chemists, it 
boxes, at Is. 14d., 2s, 9d., 48. 6d., 11s., and 21s. Prepared only by 
Twinberrow and Son, Chemists to the Queen, 
80, Wigmore-street, London, W. 


DSS! ORD'S FLUID MAGNESIA, 
| the Best Remedy for 
Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, 
Gout, and Indigestion ; and as a mild aperient for delicate 
constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 
At 172, New Bond-street, London; and of all Chemists. 


Pains IN THE LIMBS. 
INFLUENZA AND RHEUMATISM. x 
BARCLAY'S (DK. BATEMAN’S) PECTORAL DROI'S 
are held in high estimation, 
Curing Pains in the Limbs and Joints, inducing gentle 
Verspiration, and preventing Fever. P 
Can be obtained of Barclay and Sons, 9%, Parringdon-tt'** 
and all respectable Druggists and Dealers in Patent Medictucs, 
in bottles, at 1s. 14d. ‘ad. each. - 
| Ask for * " « (Dr, Bateman's) Drops. 
| and observe names and address, 


95, Farringdon-street, aftixed to each bottle. 
if OLLOWAY’S PILLS 
are, and long have been, 
famous for removing canscs of determination of blood 
to the head, that penalty of the over. wrought 
student and over-anxious merchant. 
Holloway's Medicine corrects dyspepsia, 
and removes all its disagreeable consequences. 


= - he 

HE BABY’S PROTECTOR and oe 

WATERPROOF sTILLA BIB; each saves trouble, ies 

| convenience, and expense, and have reteived the commencdat int 
| of thousands of mothers and nurses, Sold at Baby Linen W¢ 

| houses. 


LENFIE 
G LD STARCH, 


Exclusively used in the Royal Laundry; 
and her Majesty's Laundress says that | 
“It is the finest Starch she ever used. 
Awarded Prize Medal for its superiority. 
Beware of spurious imitations, a 
Dene 
—————— 
strat, 
| London : Printed and Published at the Office, 2,Catherine- ore Af 
| in the Parish of St. Mary-le-Strand, in’ the ears rh 
| Middlesex, by Tuomas Fox, 2, Catherine-street, St“ 
aforesaid.—Sarunpay, Fennvanry 25, 1871, 


